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re Ans deh do Say Go ee 


HE aim of the following pages is to deal 

with the quest of truth—that truth which 
man’s spirit craves for its rest and true life—in the 
light of the modern doctrine of the autonomy of 
consciousness. To set this doctrine on its true 
basis, to see it in its true light, is one of the great 
problems of this age. This is what is necessary in 
order to show the perfect accord of. living Christi- 
anity with all the valid results of modern thought, 
and to find the real point of departure of 
Christianity from all systems of thought founded on 
the self-centred consciousness. | Whatever has life 
possesses a power of adaptation to new external 
circumstances, not by Protean change from time 
to time of its essence, but by assimilating all 
that is akin to it in its environment, thus main- 
taining organic continuity of life—individual identity 


or unity amid ceaseless difference ; and Christianity, 
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in this age of mighty change, is put to the test in 
this respect. To the new conditions of humanity, as 
it marches onwards into new tracts of its unknown 
future, Christianity has no need to adapt itself by 
yielding up anything essential, though she may see 
more clearly what is really essential to her. | 

Christianity takes man as he is, and makes him 
alive to God ; it renews him in the inner man,—his 
true Ego,—but it does not necessarily transform him 
as to external form of character, or type of thought. 
It can adapt itself to Western, as well as to Oriental, 
thought, and to races which are yet in intellectual 
childhood, as well as to the most civilized. But it 
does not reduce all men to one outward type; it 
does not make the Englishman a Hebrew, nor the 
Hindoo an Englishman. Even so Christianity does” 
not need to cast a man of this nineteenth century 
into the mental mould of the age of Augustine, or 
of Anselm, or even of that of Melanchthon. Every 
age has its own dialect, according to its stage of 
mental development and historical conditions ; and 
as Paul adapted his style of teaching and cast of 
thought to the character of his audience, becoming 
to the Jews a Jew, and to the Greeks a Greek,— 
though, in thus becoming all things to all men, he 


never in one jot altered the substance of his Divine 


> 
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message,—so Christianity need not, in giving expres- 
sion to its life and truth, put on the mental garb of 
any past century. This is very far indeed from say- 
ing that Christianity must sever itself from the past, 
and produce a theology, new in substance as well as 
in form, for each new age. The true law of progress 
in all departments of human thought is typified by 
Dante’s description of his own progress across that 


“perilous waste :” 


‘‘Ripresi via per la piaggia diserta, 
Si che’l pié fermo sempre era il pit: basso.” 


‘I took my way across that desert tract, 
My hinder foot firm planted, the other reaching forward.” 


Healthy human thought has ever one foot firmly 
planted in the soil of the past and in truth already 
made good, whilst the other is pressing on towards 
new truth. And here it is surely unnecessary at 
this time of day to remind any reading Christian, 
who may still be staggered by the expression, 
“progress or development of Christian truth,” of 
the well-known distinction between the unchangeable 
and the progressive aspects of that truth. In one 
sense, as it has been given in the life and work of 
Jesus and in credible records, it is stable; but, as 


it is apprehended by man, it is progressive. The 
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expression of Christian truth differs from age to age, 
as any one acquainted with the history of Christian 
doctrine knows ; and, yet, there is a central unity in 
the truth as held by Justin Martyr, by Augustine, 
by Anselm, by Luther, and by enlightened and 
living Christians of our own age. 

The following is not, however, a general discussion 
of the relations of Christianity to modern thought. 
It has to do with one particular and dominating 
aspect of the spirit of our time, which might, in 
briefest compass, be described by the expression of 
Amiel, a late philosopher of Geneva: “ The removal 
of Christianity from the sphere of history to that of 
psychology is the wish of our epoch.” This tendency 
has shown itself in our country in various forms, and 
with diverse results. Some, professing distrust of 
the historical vehicle whereby the truths and spirit 
of Christianity are externally conveyed, have cast 
it off altogether; and yet, clinging to what they 
consider to be of the essence of Christianity, they 
base their belief on the testimony of consciousness 
alone. It is, however, consciousness in a restricted, 
non-normal sense, as we show; and the result is 
something far short of the heavenly life brought 
in by Jesus Christ—something less hopeful, less 


powerful in meeting the deep-seated evils of our 
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nature, and something far less blissful in its 
effects. 

The aim of the following work is not a direct 
exposition of the truths of Christianity, but, taking 
modern thought on its own ground of psychology 
and the testimony of consciousness,—including, how- 
ever, the phenomena of the Christian consciousness, 
—to show how the wants of man’s nature point in the 
direction of living Christianity, and how the latter 
meets the demand of man’s being when its true 
character and claims are considered. 

It should be added, in explanation of the local 
allusions at the beginning and end of the book, 
that it has been written on the Continent at a time 


of enforced exile in quest of health. 
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| SELF-KNOWLEDGE THE KEY TO TRUTH. 


{ 


‘Noli foras abire, in te ipsum redi: in interiore homine habitat 


veritas.’—THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


CHAR LER I. 
GLIMPSES FROM AN ALPINE RETREAT. 


NE bright January morning, the writer had 
wandered by a familiar path along a Swiss 
mountain-side. The spot is one of the loveliest 
in Europe. Above and beneath, the vine-stocks 
in their terrace-slopes were hopefully awaiting the 
spring. High aloft, above the vineyards and the 
loftiest pines, quaint snowy peaks peered down on the 
lake of Geneva. Across the lake, the Savoy Alps 
had their craggy grandeur softened and ethereal- 
ized by distance, “seeming rather to belong to 
heaven than earth.” Beyond the head of the lake 
the Dent du Midi—monarch of the scene—wore 
its massive silver crown; but so merged in the 
mellow light, with the sky around, that all its 
valleys and high glaciers were hidden in the bosom 
of the sky, and only the prominent snowy ridges 
stood out, like the first light touches of white upon 
an azure ground, laid on with a delicate brush. 
The merry jingle of sleigh bells was in the air ; 
and the mountaineers, taking advantage of the snow 
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and the force of gravitation, were steering their hay- 
laden sledges swiftly down the zigzag paths that 
led from their lofty chalets. This, we suppose, has 
gone on for many centuries, perhaps even from the 
time when Divicon and his Helvetian clans en- 
countered the Romans in yonder narrow pass, near 
the mouth of the Rhone valley. How the stream 
of time rolls on, bringing ceaseless changes ; and 
yet, in many profound respects, how unchanged is 
our humanity! The great problems of life were 
present, in some dim form, to the rude Helvetians as 
to us. As those giant Alps remain the same from 
age to age, whilst man and his affairs are ever 
changing round their base, so everywhere, amid 
ceaseless change of pursuit and topics of interest, 
the great problems of humanity stand forth the 
same. 

Hither, amid other changes, the stream of time 
has brought an influx of annual visitors from 
Northern Europe,—invalids and other pilgrims in 
quest of the Asgard of a sunnier clime; and on this 
path, where the sun beams so kindly, and winds 
rarely breathe, one may hear most of the leading 
languages of Europe spoken. These sojourners, at 
least those from our own country, though withdrawn 
from the current of active human life to this far-off 
side-pool of calm contemplation, retain the keenest 
interest in their country’s affairs. The daily news- 
paper is scanned with eager attention ; and, not to 
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speak of smaller matters of ephemeral gossip, we 
have seen how higher topics have changed for the 
last two years with kaleidoscopic transiency. Now 
all eyes have been turned to a fortress in the sun- 
beaten deserts of the Soudan, where one hero-soul, 
in grand isolation, was maintaining a gigantic con- 
flict; redeeming his day from sordid commonplace, 
and making it worthy to rank with the old heroic 
days. Anon, attention has been focussed upon a 
narrow point on the Afghan frontier, where a small 
spark seemed to have kindled a mighty conflagration. 
Again, it is the question of Irish Home-rule—so 
critical in its bearing on the destiny of Britain, 
which appears to be drifting into troubled waters, 
where she may learn to look up, and remember her 
God-given mission. And then, it is a new stirring 
among the antagonistic forces which hang about that 
old perilous slope of the Eastern Question, like the 
slumbering avalanche which the mere horn of a 
cowherd might at any moment awaken and pre- 
cipitate in headlong ruin to the valley. 

How soon most topics of eager human interest 
fade away into the dim background to be forgotten : 
passing waves on the surface speedily sinking and 
disappearing whilst the main current flows on. The 
great human problem remains, assuming new and 
more complex forms as time advances,—What is 
the real import and final goal of this life ; what is 
the clue to its solemn mysteries and its terrible 
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seeming contradictions ; and wherein lies the sum- 
mum bonum and true life of humanity ? 

It is strange how oblivious men are of the 
perennial, and how keenly alive to the transient and 
ephemeral. Most live upon the surface and rarely 
pass within, into that inner region where the world’s 
shallow voices are hushed, and that of the spirit is 
heard from out the eternal stillness ; and whence 
glimpses are obtained of eternity, illimitably ex- 
panded around and above this dimly-lit platform, 
enclosed by time’s thin partition-walls. Across this 
narrow platform, bounded by the cradle and the 
tomb, generation after generation comes and goes, 
playing their brief part in the tragi-comedy, and 
hastening behind the scenes. 

It is amazing, when we think of it, this power 
of humanity to forget the tremendous issues of life ; 
for, upon any theory, it zs a tremendous thing to 


live. It seems a beneficent provision of nature to— 


prevent the paralysis of all practical, mundane in- 
terest, in view of the stupendous facts that underlie 
human life. Here, as elsewhere, unchecked by the 
gravity of the problem, unaffected by Malthus and 
Schopenhauer, the stream of human life flows on. 
In those picturesque chalets, sprinkled thickly from 
base to shoulder, up to the edge of the glaciers, all 
over those Swiss mountain-sides, whatever else may 
at times be found lacking, there is never any lack 
of human occupants, “God bless the founder and 
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all his successors in this house” is the gist of the 
inscriptions most frequently carved on their front. 
Successors there shall be, as a matter of course ; 
for who are so darkly fatalistic and pessimistic 
in regard to human destiny, or so over-burdened 
with the solemn mysteries of life; who are so 
woe-begone and life-weary, as to be deterred from 
passing on the burden of life's dark riddle to 
the shoulders of a new generation? It will never 
be, as modern Pessimism has recommended, by 
arresting, through common consent, the stream of 
human life, and abandoning this fair planet to the 
irrational animals, until Darwin’s survival of the 
fittest may have produced a happier race, that the 
problem shall be solved. It must be by taking our 
hungry and passion-driven humanity as it is, and 
finding the panacea for all the woes and needs of 
its nature—conscience and will, heart and intellect 
alike. 

When yon famous pile of Chillon, of which we 
catch a glimpse on looking back, and which bridges 
over so many centuries for us, was in its prime, the 
problem of human life was simplified to the many. 
It narrowed itself down to implicit faith in the 
Romish Church and her dogmas, and allegiance to 
their feudal superiors. But consciousness declares 
that the dread problem of life cannot have its Gordian 
knot cut in that way. It must be wrought out 
amid tears and agony in the lonely world of our 
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own responsible personality. We may be aided in 
it by others; we may be omnipotently aided in 
it by Another; but we can devolve the weight 
of it upon no earthly substitute or helper. The 
dread responsibility is laid upon each individual 
of finding the solution, on which his destiny hangs, 
for himself and herself. | 

How the deepest quest of the human spirit pre- 
sented itself to the Mediaeval mind we see shadowed 
in that famous myth of the Sangrail, or Holy Grail, 
the symbol of that which brings life and peace to 
man, the remedy for all woes, and the key to 
paradise itself. That legend, whatever its particular 
origin, is truly representative of an age in which 
man’s spirit sought rest in the external, the con- 
crete, and the tangible. That sacred treasure, which 
was worthy the life-long quest of the noblest and 
bravest, was simply the most precious of holy relics ; 
it was the true blood—the sang real—of the cross, 
enclosed in a silver casket ; and, could it actually 
have been found outside of the region of romance 
and myth, and brought into the “ light of common 
day,” it would have been regarded, by the reverent, 
credulous spirits of that age, as a sort of visible 
Shekinah. That profound truth, which, when first 
uttered, was most clearly figurative, “Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, 
ye have no life in you,” was taken in a crude, literal 
sense, But the author of the myth, in the form in 
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which it has come down to us, had at least glimpses 
of deeper truth. The chamber wherein the holy 
Grail was kept was full of a light brighter than the 
sun, but only-the pure-hearted could look upon it ; 
for, when the guilt-stained Sir Launcelot dared to 
approach it, he felt a breath “that him-thought was 
intermeddled with fire,’ and which smote him so 
sore on the visage that he fell down in a swoon, 
and lay as one dead. The Sangrail filled the table 
with all manner of meats; it made the soul which 
saw it “clean as that of a young maiden ;” it had 
power to heal a man of his wounds and deadly 
sickness ; and it had this further strange and 
figuratively suggestive property, that it was most 
visible to the soul in dying. 

The feudal period is gone, with its chivalries and 
high pageants ; its dreams of philosopher’s stones, 
elixirs of life, and Eldorados, and its gigantic efforts 
to keep intact from the infidel the visible shrine and 
citadel of Christendom, the holy sepulchre ; but still 
man’s quest of his sammum bonum continues, and 
still it is sought, in many instances, in what is purely 
external and concrete. 

The Sangrail which the mass of men in these days 
have actually set before them as their ultimate goal 
is freedom—perfect individual emancipation ; which, 
for many, means simply freer access to material 
possessions and pleasures. Much of the hazard, 
as well as of the hopefulness, of the world’s future 
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centres round this point—the working out, in the 
political, intellectual, and religious sphere, of indivi- 
dual freedom. Wherein true freedom consists is one 
of the great problems of the age, involving the 
whole question of what man’s true nature and life is, 
what is the relation of the individual to other beings. 
There is no word so vague as this of freedom ; and, 
certainly, freedom of any sort is not necessarily a 
boon ; the freedom, for example, which means the 
subjection of reason to passion ; emancipation from 
the authority of truth and the claims of the higher 
nature ; any freedom, in short, that is not founded on 
that deeper internal freedom that constitutes man 
a citizen and freeman of the kingdom of light. 
All-important it is to have at the outset a true 
theory of man’s nature ; if, for example, men set out 
upon the hypothesis, on which so many democrats 
build, of the atomistic independence of the individual 
—each man’s rights to be asserted separately ; one 
man as good as another ; no man superior to another ; 
and every man his own master, with no higher 
authority than his own caprice—the future of the 
world cannot be contemplated with hope. 

We have come, indeed, into a period of rapid and 
inevitable political change, which, with its roots far 
back in the past, has been long preparing and slowly 
coming to maturity. No good can result from be- 
wailing the past, far less from dreaming of rolling 
back the current of the world’s progress and restoring 
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former conditions. As soon dream of seeing that 
ancient synonym of the impossible realized, and the 
rivers flowing back to their sources. The bark of 
humanity cannot turn back and go up stream to 
avoid the rapids: those rapids must be faced ; and 
never was there greater need of wise and skilful 
steering. 

Viewed on its purely intellectual side, too, we are 
in an age of mighty change, which many regard as 
a new renaissance epoch. Without doubt it has 
not a little in common with that former age of the 
re-awakening of mind. There is the same rest- 
lessness of the human spirit; the same hatred 
of unreality ; the same questioning of the authority 
of venerable traditions and institutions ; the same 
vast strides in scientific discovery ; and the same 
widening intellectual horizon. With greater bold- 
ness and far less reverence, universal criticism in 
our time is testing the foundation of all human 
beliefs. Mere external authority is being rejected, 
and the Reformation principle of the right of private 
judgment is being founded on the deeper basis of 
the autonomy of consciousness. It must be acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that the latest results of modern 
thought on that basis are not reassuring. Fatalistic 
evolutionism, pessimism, nihilism—that has been too 
often the mournful progress of thought in these later 
days. The fatalistic pantheism of Germany has at 
length ended in despair ; or in the dark resignation 
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of Buddhism, which is only a slight shade better. 
So far has hopeless pessimism been pushed that we 
find some splenetic followers of Schopenhauer pro- 
nouncing this as the worst of all possible worlds; and 
their one hope is that reasonable beings (yet how can 
reasonable beings be produced or exist in such a 
world!) would curtail the slow agony of existence, and 
cut the Gordian knot of life’s hopeless enigma by 
going back as quickly as possible to the region of 
Nothing, whence they came. In our own country, 
where physical science has kept thought much more 
en rapport with nature, the logical results of naturalistic 
fatalism have not yet been reached. But agnosticism, 
a result equally unsatisfactory to the human spirit, 
extensively prevails. Meantime Romanism looks 
with a sardonic smile on this result of free inquiry ; 
and devout Protestants, withdrawing their confidence 
entirely from “modern thought,” take refuge in 
revealed religion in the most restricted sense of that 
expression. No satisfactory results can be attained 
by modern thought, if, whilst basing itself upon the 
autonomy of consciousness, it arbitrarily represses 
any of the legitimate claims of consciousness, or 
takes it in a too restricted relation to the universe. 
It is not on the basis of the God-dissevered con- 
sciousness that the goal of human thought, in that 
central, all-vitalizing Truth, which alone can satisfy 
the human spirit, can be attained, 
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UR path led under the Cubly, a fair young 
Alp, which, with her mantle of dark pines 
powdered with fresh snow, glittered in the sunshine, 
laughing as if in anticipation of wearing ere long 
her bridal-wreath of apple-blossoms. The sunshine 
had brought external nature into glad harmony ; 
and, entering deep into the inmost soul, seemed to 
give freer access for the all-pervading sunshine of 
Divine love. Glorious light! with health-giving 
warmth for the feeble, with inspiring splendour for 
the doubting and sorrowing ; fitly has it been called 
by the Psalmist the visible “garment of God.” 
There is something deeply wrong with the spirit 
which does not make symphony with nature’s rhythm 
on such a day, until all pessimistic doubt and gloom 
is dispelled ; and which does not come into accord 
with the heart of love which beats behind the pulsing 
life of nature. 
Our steps led into a spot where the polyglot sounds 
were unheard ; and where, because the stillness is 
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very deep, there is fitter scope for quiet reflection. 
This place is a garden of vanished flowers which 
await a wonderful spring-time. The little furrows 
all over it—ripple-marks of the tide of Death—shall 
yet burst with awakening life. All around, the 
pathetic farewells recorded by sorrowing friends— 
“Au revoir,’ “Auf Weiedersehen,’ “ Ruhe sanft, 
“ Stille Ruhe in Gott”—breathe of hope that their 
sleepers shall yet awake in God’s spring-time. How 
much happier is this spot than, the cemeteries of 
ancient Paganism! One sleeper far away from his 
native mountains in Scotland lies beneath this 
laconic Christian motto, “ 77/7 He come.” Here, 
again, is the good-night wish of friends for another 
departed : “Que TEternel tourne sa face vers tot.” 
Children are naturally afraid of going to sleep in 
the dark: to sleep the long sleep with the light of 
God’s face turned towards one is a happy thought. 
Why is it that even in the most famous Campo 
Santos of Italy one has a shivery feeling, as if, 
amidst the most splendid trophies of art, he cannot 
dissociate death from the idea of gloom; whilst here, 
one feels in the midst of a happy sleeping-place ? 
It is partly because the modern Protestant idea of 
death is as much brighter than the Medizval, as the 
latter is superior to that of ancient Paganism ; but, 
chiefly because in this fair garden the beauty of art is 
altogether overshadowed by nature ; and because so 
many saintly dead lie here and speak to us of blessed 
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immortality, from the little one whose last words 
were, “Sing ‘Jesus loves me,” to the Christian 
philosopher Vinet, who is still a recognised teacher 
of Christendom. 

Hither the seeds, which here sleep on the bosom 
of nature, who keeps kind and careful trust of all 
her slumbering seeds of life, have been wafted from 
many shores. Most of the nations of Europe are 
represented, their national differences all peacefully 
resolved. Amiel, who himself lies here, thus sketched 
the spot on a summer visit :—‘“ Above, landscape 
splendours, foliage-mysteries, blooming roses, butter- 
flies, noise of wings, murmur of birds, vistas, far- 
off clouds, mountains in ecstasy, lake of lovely 
blue. Beneath, Russians, English, Swedes, Germans, 
come to sleep their last sleep under the shadow of 
Cubly.” ah 

Here, too, we encounter the dark riddle of human 
life as we read many a record of hopes frustrated, 
and hearts wrung with anguish. How much tender 
care, fair hopes, deep-rooted love, for example, bound 
that only child to fond parents, to end here in 
withered hopes! How many of those who lie here 
learned truly to live? why did many of these live 
at all? and what and where are they now? Con- 
sciousness is satisfied with no arbitrary judgment, 
or mere external fiat, but seeks internal rest. But, 
what perplexity she commonly lands herself in 
when she seeks to solve the mystery, and “ pace th 
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sad confusion through!” When we begin from the 
circumference, we are met, in human life, with con- 
tradiction and insoluble enigmas: only when we can 
look at all things in some degree from the centre, 
do we find the implicit solution, to be gradually 
unfolded for us as we ourselves grow. In other 
words, the solution of life’s mystery must be sought 
within ourselves, when we find ourselves in God. 

Amid such thoughts our eye was caught by a 
sight of wonder, ever new and fresh as we come 
upon it. Lo! one sleeper has awaked in this 
sleeping-place of death. The first spring flower 
has burst from the cold earth, even through the 
snow, and unfolding its pure white petals, it seems, 
in its simple loveliness, like a fair child that has 
answered its father’s summons forth to the cold 
open air, and stands biding his will. 

Eye and heart alike recognized this Divine work 
of genius and owned its power. It was not merely 
that it was moulded in forms of wondrous symmetry ; 
it was not simply by its fresh colouring that its 
charm could be explained ; for, in its artless meek- 
ness and childlike watveté, it had touched the 
mystic spring that opens the fountain of feeling, 
and tells that Nature and we are profoundly one. 
It is in no accommodated sense that we speak of 
it as a work of genius. Genius mediates between 
nature and man, and between spirit and spirit. 

It shows us that we are not isolated existences 
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in the midst of a wilderness, but that profound 
affinity and organic unity exist between us and 
nature, and that the universe is no system of 
disorder and contradiction, but of harmony. It is 
not a wilderness, but a Father’s home. We ought 
to find in it a Father’s home ; but man has isolated 
himself and become lonely and homeless ; he wanders 
about seeking rest; with vanity, unrest, unfulfilled 
longings ever as the end of all his endeavours, 
until his isolation of spirit from the Father is broken 
up. But only He who formed the human spirit 
can reunite it to Himself and restore it to its true 
harmony. 

That young flower of spring is a messenger from 
the inner world of harmony, with a blessed secret 
to tell to us. What though Materialism finds an 
explanation of it in the forces and chemical con- 
stituents of matter? I know that, when we stand 
before some masterpiece in Dresden or Florence, 
“ chained to the chariot of triumphal art,’ she could 
similarly explain that painting as a mechanical 
product, composed of certain pigments, laid on 
through a process perfectly explainable by the laws 
of matter. But our consciousness interprets it more 
deeply. That work of genius is the meeting-point 
of spirit with spirit: it is a revelation to our kindred 
spirit of the soul of the human artist. Nothing 
interests our Ego so much as other Egos ; nothing 


can be so profoundly and really known; and the 
2 
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creat and beautiful products, not only of human 
art, but of nature, have their highest value and 
preciousness for us because they are revelations of 
spirit. 

Amid the conflicting utterances of philosophy, in 
its attempt to interpret the universe for us, let us 
take this simple flower of spring as our philosopher 
and guide. This harbinger of the flower world, pro- 
foundly wise in its unconscious ignorance, is worth 
to us whole systems of the despairing philosophies of 
these later days. Great in its unobtrusive littleness, 
like an angel, strong-mailed with child-like innocence, 
it is able to scatter legions from the stronghold of 
doubt and despair. Its practical message to us 
is the old Stoical one, Vivere convenienter nature, 
but in a far happier and profounder sense than 
ancient Stoicism dreamed. Clearly, even to our 
limited capacity of interpretation, its philosophy of 
the universe and human life is not pessimism. It 
seems a messenger from some inner realm of beauty 
with a glad message to all souls overburdened with 
the mystery of life. 

It says: Those problems which seem to you at 
times so dark and inextricable “ave a solution; and 
the answer to them. is Yea, and not Nay. Behold 
it is love and harmony, not confusion and wrong, 
that reign at the centre of all things: God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all. | Whatever 
contradiction appears at the outer circumference, 
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love dwells at the centre, love zs the secret of the 
untVvEerse. 

I belong, it says, to a wide and blessed kingdom 
where there is life, and harmony, and peace, because 
God reigns and works therein unchecked by selfish- 
ness. The seal of wisdom is upon it all, for we 
never commit that supreme folly and absurdity of 
trying to make the finite creature the centre of the 
universe. Our true self is the central will ; and the 
holy moral law which is the afaugasma, or raying 
forth of that will, and the source of all beauty and 
order, works through us without obstruction. By 
myself apart, I am nothing: I am but a void filled 
by the loving will at the centre of all things—an 
inlet through which the fountain of love has sprung 
up to the surface of the earth, I am come on 
a bright mission, to gladden weary hearts; and 
though born in a wintry season, I am not an orphan 
child. I have no care nor need to toil or spin. I 
came not forth of my own accord; but He who 
called me hither is responsible for my welfare. I 
simply let God by His laws work for me and 
through me. 

In this spring-flower, what a symbol we have of the 
dignity and peace of perfect trust, and of the true 
freedom of perfect submission! In this unconscious 
part of creation, what harmony and peace there 
is; in the conscious, what unrest, what discord: as 
fretful children are all beautiful and peaceful when 
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asleep, but as soon as they are awake they show 
unrest and moral deformity. 7 

Man is the only part of creation that is really 
awake. He is the eye of nature. He alone can 
withdraw within himself to a position whence he can 
objectivize all things besides. He alone can perceive 
the law of the universe, and adopt it by voluntary 
choice, and so attain within himself the harmony 
that exists in unconscious nature, where law reigns 
of necessity. 

What is man awake to see? He is awake to see 
the glory of God in the temple of the universe. And 
just as when one has gone out very early on a 
morning of early summer, ere the first wreath of 
chimney-smoke has ascended from any homestead, 
like incense to heaven; when -the rising sun has 
caught the pine-tops with its crimson shafts, and 
clorified the highest western peaks, while all besides 
were sleeping but himself and the awakening birds, 
he has felt in the elevated rapture of that hour, that 
where no other conscious witness of the scene is there 
to praise the Creator, it would be impious for him to 
be dumb. 


CHAPTER SIT 


THE LAREEeVORNVS Al Lils CRADLE OF 
THE EGO. 


HE sight of that new-born flower recalled a 

similar, yet a still deeper, wonder. Away in 
a fair Scottish valley, which still bore the name. 
given to it by its early Celtic possessors, whose 
reverent imagination had ascribed to it some feature 
of peculiar sacredness, and called it “The Vale of 
the Blessed,” there sprang up a new human life 
upon earth. Its awakening was not like that of the 
flower which needs not to toil, or spin, or think for 
itself, or ever go forth beyond itself in agonized 
struggle after true life. This human life awoke 
with a cry—a great symbolic fact. Man’s awaken- 
ing and growth in conscious life is but to an 
ever-deepening knowledge of self-emptiness and im- 
perfection. If, on the one hand, he gains a position 
of partial independence above the stream of sur- 
rounding circumstances, he has, on the other hand, 
a position of deeper dependence on what is beyond 
his isolated self. That cry of the new-born infant 
continues, audibly or inaudibly, yea, grows in intensity, 
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until true rest is found. That cry, truly interpreted, 
will be found to be a cry for God. 

Man, in attaining to consciousness, gives articulate 
utterance to creation’s groaning, which, in his case, 
may be thus expressed :— 

What boots it to me that I have gained a position 
superior to the unconscious parts of nature? I have 
but found the consciousness of deeper dependence 
and insufficiency. Who can point out to me what 
it is I want in order to fill this dread void within ? 
I grope hither and thither for it among the objects 
of the visible world, but cannot reach or grasp it. 
I am directed upwards, but how shall I attain to 
it? Can any tell me the meaning of this brief life, 
as I hurry across Time’s narrow isthmus, with the 
boom of the ocean of eternity behind and before 
me ; and how shall I find a life-principle that shall 
afford me a safe clue, through this perplexed 
labyrinth of being ? 

Amid all the mysteries and unsolved riddles that 
confront the seeker of truth, he is not left without 
a clue; but it is not found outside of himself. As 
A Kempis says, he has not to go out of doors to find 
it,—it is to be sought within himself; and to get 
conscious hold of that clue, we must form some true 
opinionof what is man’s relation tothe universearound. 
What is this Ego, and what is its genesis in time ? 


Our Northern ancestors, who wrote and sang 
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their Eddas to the hoarse music of the neighbour- 
ing tide, amid the wild skerries and headlands of 
the Hebrides, and of Iceland, had a profound insight 
into some of the problems which beset the origin 
of a new personality on earth. On the night when 
Helgi, the son of Inni, was born, the three Norns, 
or fatal sisters, leaving their hall beneath the world- 
tree called Yggdrasil, sought the cradle of the new- 
born, bearing in their hands the writing-tablets on 
which, by the unalterable decrees of Orlog, his future 
was to be recorded with iron pen. The shadowy 
forms of those ancient Norns are but vaguely dis- 
cernible to our modern gaze ; and the interpretations 
of their exact individual significance are somewhat 
various. Past, Present, and Future, some interpret 
them: Urd stands gazing back into the past; the 
eye of Werdandi is concentrated on the present; 
and Skuld’s penetrating glance looks into the future. 
These are the fateful sisters who spin the web of 
life and “lace the threads of gods and men that 
none may break.” At the cradle of the infant Ego, 
Past, Present, and Future have met. What is this 
Ego who is here present? His significance must 
be referred back to the past from which, with its 
chain of antecedents and consequents, he has sprung. 
What is the Ego? It must be referred forward to 
the future in whose bosom his Jdecoming and his 
destiny lie hidden. 

Or, let us take the other and deeper interpretation 
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of the Norns. The name of the first was Skuld, or 
Should; for she was the embodied form of the 
eternal law of right of which each person must make 
voluntary choice, and according to which he must 
shape himself in the process of becoming. The 
name of the second is Werdandi, or Becoming ; for 
each person is not the perfected Ego at any one 
stage, any more than a stream can be arrested at 
one point. The third of these wise maidens was 
Weird, or fixed unalterable destiny, and she holds in 
her hands the result of the work of the two others 
upon the human personality. 

And what if no visible shapes hovered round the 
cradle of our new-born member of humanity, writing 
down on visible tablets the destiny that should befall 
him? yet the things they symbolized were there. 
The Should was there from the beginning. Each 
person has the dread prerogative entrusted to him 
of choosing his own ends, in order to the determina- 
tion of his own personality; and there is within 
him a mysterious index or lodestone, indicating the 
direction of the true end of his being, and warning 
him of any deviation therefrom. And, mayhap, the 
form of that Norn called Should, had it become 
visible, would have been no other than the objective 
ideal of the new-born life; in other words, the 
glorious thing which the individual would have 
become, by perfectly adopting the Divine law as the 
law of his being. Ina world which is not presided 
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over by blind chance, but by law and reason, the 
end is in the beginning; the ideal end is there, 
while the life is but beginning. As in the artist’s 
eye, ere a single blow of the mallet is struck upon 
the shapeless marble, there is already a perfect form, 
could it but be transferred to the stone, so there 
belongs to each soul at birth, not merely the ideal 
of a perfect humanity, but his own individual ideal, 
what he himself, apart from others, might become. A 
fair ideal of life attends each soul at the beginning, 
only, perhaps, to be rejected ; until a sad, ever- 
widening and finally hopeless interval of estrange- 
ment has grown between them. Still, like his better 
angel, unseen only because his eyes have grown 
blind to it, the Divine ideal of his individual life 
hovers over him, and beckons him upwards to a 
higher and more blessed life. This is reality: it 
lies not in the world of abstract ideas, or of imagined 
forms. There is a mighty, conscious power, all- 
organizing, all-vitalizing, the same power which 
brooded over the waste of Chaos, while it was 
without form and void, and breathed into it life and 
order and beauty ; but, in man, it lies with the 
individual will whether this Divine power shall 
work in him or not. 

When one visits in London any of those haunts 
of poverty where waifs congregate for common 
shelter,—the flotsam and jetsam drifted from very 
different levels of society and huddled together in 
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unsightly confusion,—we find there some who were 
born to far different prospects; and in this scene 
of squalor, degradation, and despair, sad thoughts 
arise: but the saddest of all is to think of what 
such a one might have been; how honourable and 
worthy of respect; how influential for good, and 
how beloved! 

There is no sadder thought in regard to an in- 
dividual than this, that there is a type of character 
peculiar to himself, and glorious of its kind, im- 
manent in the Divine Spirit, waiting to be unrolled 
in actual form for him; but between it and the poor 
reality the interval is now continually widening. He 
is a tree of fair and goodly species, that by misusage 
and adverse weather and soil has been stunted and 
degraded, the mere caricature of what it might have 
been. “Qh,” exclaims his better nature, “is there no 
heavenly remedy to repair this saddest of all ruins? 
Is there no fairer sphere where I can hope to re- 
awaken and assume, or even to struggle eternally 
towards, that Me which should have been and 
which now appears so irretrievably lost ?” 

Very profound too was the insight into -human 
life betokened by the name of the second of those 
weird maidens, Becoming. We are not here at any 


point of our life in a state of perfect being, where 


the ideal of our life is perfectly realized, and the 
artist can pause and pronounce his work very good. 
Whatever theory of humanity we may form, of 
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this no one can doubt, that here we are each upon 
a dread mission as regards ourselves. Our chief 
work on earth is not wrought on objects outside 
of ourselves. Whatever else our hand may find to 
do, and may require to do for himself and others, 
there is one work which we, and all men, must do, 
and shall in some way or other actually do. Man’s 
chief work is HIMSELF. Whether he know it or 
not, whether he desire it or not, he is continually 
making himself, shaping himself, and forming, by 
each act of will, tendencies that gather and crys- 
tallize into fixed forms and habits, which determine 
the character and ultimate destiny. Man’s destiny 
is not to meet him only in the far future; his 
destiny is in himself: it is himself. 

Our everyday life may be filled with apparently 
trivial details ; yet, through these, our character is 
being mou!ded to a form which cannot be altered at 
will, but must abide with us, must be ourselves, so 
long as we have the same conditions of existence. 
We shall carry nothing with us, of all our most 
cherished possessions, from this time-island, set in 
the mist-laden ocean of eternity, but only ourselves 
decisively made or marred. 

How closely allied are the three sister Norns? 
Weird, or fixed destiny, is the complement and com- 
pletion of Becoming and Should. 

The results of our lives are faithfully recorded by 
Weird on the tablets of our inner being. As in the 
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present condition of the earth’s surface all its past 
history is written and could be read by us, had we 
but intellect enough to interpret the scroll, so in 
our present character, graven as by pen of adamant, 
there lies the record of our whole past history. Our 
character, when formed, is a very stable thing. In 
the formative stages of its organic growth it is easily 
deflected this way, or that, at will ; but when fully 
formed, how difficult to change! It is more stable 
than the mountains and the enduring rocks. A 
British army could demolish all the fortresses and 
temples of Hindustan, but could not change the 
Hindu national character. Either the race itself 
must be uprooted, or a voluntary educational change 
must take place; but, even then, it may be found 
that the new culture is but over-laid upon the old ; 
like a palimpsest written with fading ink over the 
original record, which defies erasure. 

Dark, indeed, and pessimistic is the view of life 
we get by the dim light of the lamps carried by the 
three wise Norns. Judged by the perfect standard, 
which we dare not lower, and by the adamantine 
laws, which cannot be broken, we find all lives come 
hopelessly short, telling of aspirations unattained, 
lost hopes, broken ideals of sanguine youth, and 
miserably marred work of manhood. Over how 
many thoughtful minds in later years does the 
sentiment of the irreparable cast its gloomy shadow? 
Is there no Divine remedy that can repair this ruin? 
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Dark and pessimistic is the view of life regarded 
from whatever point on the side of the “self” or 
independent Ego. Conscience, awakened and en- 
lightened, testifies that this sentence is true of each 
individual : “ All have missed the mark—yuaprov 


b 


—and come short ;” and conscience is pacified 
with nothing short of a perfectly realized ideal of 
life. But this dark lesson, taught in the lower school 
of Pessimism, is but the necessary preparation for 
passing into the higher school of divine Optimism. 
The mark is indeed missed, and for ever missed, by 
self; in other words, by the self-centred, self-sufficient 
Ego. And the recognition of this failure is for us 
a necessary step to eternal success ; for it is most 
true that 


“Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

In the individual, as well as the race, one great 
problem at least is being wrought out on this time- 
stage, where the permission of evil is connected with 
so much that is mysterious: to show how much the 
creature, severed in will from the Creator, can by 
himself accomplish ; that the universe may learn that 
the finite intelligence, self-severed from God, cannot 
attain true life. It is the old lesson taught to the 
race of Israel, as the sum of all their experience: 
that without God they were incomplete ; that all 
the struggles of their self-centred will resulted in 
failure and misery, “that they might set their hope in 
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God.” And what does revealed religion offer to 
man? It cannot be better summed up than in the 
words of Fichte, which have a pregnant meaning for 
the Christian: “Religion, or the blessed life, is a life 
founded on the consciousness of that (as already 
present and realized) which to morality (or, as we 
should say, to the isolated Ego) is always looming 


in the future.” 


CrP Debbi LV’. 
BIRTHDAY  GifT OF THE NORNS. 


HE birthday gift which those stern Norns bring 
to the awakening Ego, is the unsolved problem 
of life, which each one must solve for himself, in 
some way or other, and on whose solution his destiny 
depends. That problem, though essentially the same 
in all times, varies in particular form according to 
the age. In shape very different, it is presented to 
us from what it bore to those who walked the streets 
of Memphis when the Pyramids were new ; different, 
too, from that with which the early Romans and 
Greeks, or with which those who lived in the Middle 
Ages, had to deal. It is the enigma of life with the 
mould and fashion of the nineteenth century upon 
it, for the individual is part of the life of the age. 
We have come upon the scene in an age of rapid 
change and of vast mental activity ; which has taken 
upon it to solve the unsolved problems of the past, 
but which seems tending rather to doubt and despair 
than to light and mental rest. 
The man of nineteenth-century culture, with his 
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larger insight into the loom of physical forces, and 
his feebler spiritual vision, when he comes to take up 
his lifes problem in earnest is apt to see himself as 
a weak monad amid the overwhelming powers with- 
out him, a mere eddy in the tide of blind forces. 
He is beset with dark mysteries and insoluble riddles, 
as he overhangs for a little the dread abyss which 
seems, Saturn-like, to devour all its offspring. He 
feels depressed by his position, in the grasp of the 
inevitable, and at the mercy of external circumstances. 
The light of consciousness seems lit for him only 
the better to discover the gloom of his situation. 
And though, as some assert, he may have some small 
power to determine his own course amid the complex 
currents ; and though there may be for him a right 
and a wrong direction to steer, why should he try to 
buffet with the mighty currents that carry down all 
alike to speedy silence and forgetfulness? The 
logical result of the naturalism of the day is pessimism 
and despair. 

But when “he comes to himself ;’ 
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when he gets 
some insight into his true self and his true life, man 
can measure himself more correctly against the rest 
of nature. His conscious Ego is something else 
than a mere incident in the on-rushing current of 
physical forces, Small as he feels himself to be, 
when confronted with the mighty powers of nature, 
there is that in man to which all nature turns, and 
on which it allin some sense depends, Nature looks 
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to man’s consciousness for the true interpretation; to 
an Ego in whose image man is formed, for its true 
‘meaning. The key to all the truth about nature, 
and about matter, lies in our Ego; the key to our 
higher nature lies not in matter: and when the new 
science arises, founded upon the priority of con- 
sciousness to matter, and on a true analysis of 
consciousness, we shall see something still more 
glorious than this all-embracing web of material 
development, which is the boast of modern Science. 

There is that in man’s personality which makes 
all nature unsubstantial. That alone possesses the 
possibility of permanence. All else on earth is 
fleeting and phenomenal—forms which pass away 
for ever, in the flux of matter, and the evolution of 
new forms ; all else in “the world passeth away,” 
was written of old, “but he that doeth the will of 
the Lord endureth for ever.” It is personality— 
that which is endowed with consciousness and will ; 
and it is ¢hat personality which wills in con- 
formity with the Supreme Will, which has true 
permanent /27e. 


Man’s great task upon earth is to “come to 
himself,” to find his true self and his true life. 
Then alone, amid the mighty, seemingly irresistible 
forces, and dark mysteries, with which he is sur- 
rounded, he remains master of the situation ; but 
not in the spirit of the ancient Stoic, who met, with 
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fortitude, irresistible fate to which he must succumb. 
This man becomes truly master of his fate, because 
his fate is not controlled by some power external to 
him ; what he wills and what he loves is his fate. 

But man never comes to his true self, nor attains 
his true life, without getting beyond himself; that 
is, it is not in man’s isolated self that his true life 
rests, nor his sufficiency lies. By himself he is the 
poorest of all earthly objects ; his being incomplete, 
his life truly a death. Man needs to find his fitting 
complement, his Alter-Ego, for true life. 

And on the very surface there is something which 
separates man immeasurably from the rest of nature. 
Whatever theory of the homogeneity of man with 
the rest of nature may be held; however it may be 
held that the lowest forms of matter possess the 
rudiments of the highest human attributes, so that 
these differ from those in degree only, not in kind ; 
still that difference is altogether immeasurable. 
Other parts of nature go blindly to their ends ; 
man alone, in any considerable degree, has con- 
sciousness and reflection. He alone can consciously 
look before he leaps, and choose where he is to 
leap; and it is his necessity and duty to reflect 
before he acts, and to will according to the law 
of right. 

Each man must, therefore, have some settled 
principle or scheme of life. Since he does not 
vegetate into his true life as the plants do; since he 
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is endowed with reflection, whereby he can consider 
his own ends; and _ will, whereby he can select 
among them, he must have some scheme of living, 
and some view of what human life ought to be. 
Each man must see clearly wherein his true life 
consists, and must will to make it his own. And 
whatever darkness and mystery, as to many things, 
invest our life on earth, this at least is clear, that 
there is a true way of life for man, and there is a 
way that comes miserably short of it; and still it 
is true, as in the days of Hesiod, that the baser life 
is the easy one; it is only the heroic, who despise 
ease and self-indulgence, that find and tread the true 
path of life. 

Where lies the path of true life for man? 

In order to find an adequate reply to that question, 
we must in some degree settle these others, which 
are of infinite practical moment to every man: 
What am I? Why am I here? and, Whither am 
I going? 

These questions are very commonly thrust aside 
as unanswerable, by the leaders of modern thought. 
Carlyle, speaking in this instance as the mouthpiece 
of Agnosticism, exclaims to the earnest seeker of 
truth: “Know thyself! thou shalt never know 
thyself, I believe ; know what thou canst work at, 
and work at it like a Hercules.” Our personality, 
he says, like the clay on the potter’s wheel, shall 
be moulded into harmony by active, earnest work. 
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Again, he says, “ That alone is certain which lies 
close to thee ;” make the best of it, and whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 

What then does lie closer to me, asks the earnest 
truth-seeker, than szyself? What if there are pro- 
found mysteries in my nature that I cannot fathom ? 
There is yet much that I may know, and require to 
know, about myself, and my true life. I must not, 
in everyday life, despise the knowledge I have of 
the properties of things useful, because much in 
regard to their origin remains a mystery to me. I 
know much about wheat, its properties and uses ; 
and yet, in spite of all the definitions of modern 
science, the nature of its /#fe is a mystery to me. 

And what if some young Hercules, who was 
told that the whole duty of man is summed up in 
one word, Work, and that he had only to find out 
what he could work at, ascertained that the work 
which lay most readily to his hand, and for which 
his physical strength and natural taste most 
admirably fitted him, was highway-robbery or sea- 
piracy! What say you to the moulding power of 
such work as that? To the question, What caz I 
work at? this prior one comes in, What ought I to 
work at ? and this leads on to those others, What 
am I as man? and, What is man’s true life ? 

Modern Agnosticism tells the youthful truth- 
seeker that he cannot solve those questions; and 
Dilettanteism stands by to add, And it matters not 
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example, is an eclectic, who tolerates all systems, and 
tries to find a modus vivendi among the oddest in- 
tellectual bed-fellows ; though, in his case, it is not 
poverty, but the very riches of his intellectual domain, 
that has brought him into such close acquaintance 
with them. He says, “I do not trouble myself with 
metaphysics. I believe that the instincts of my 
nature are a sufficient guide. With old Zeno, I hold 
the desirableness of living agreeably to nature ; but I 
believe also with Epicurus, that this maxim must 
not be overstrained, nor the idea of nature narrowed 
overmuch. I believe in allowing all the claims of 
nature ; and, if art is adequately to be her mirror, 
it must be very broad. I do not find nature ascetic 
or straitlaced ; and if I follow her guidance I cannot 
go wrong.” 

But what, demands the seeker of true life, zs my 
nature? I find there are diverse and warring elements 
within ; and something besides which declares that 
there is one element which rightfully governs, and 
others which are rightfully the governed ; and that 
to allow the claims of ¢/ese to govern is not the way 
of life, but of death. If you mean by allowing the 
claims of nature, yielding the government to reason 
and passion alternately, or to subject the will to the 
control of any desire that may be uppermost, this 
is not the pathway to life and inner peace. How- 
ever practical truth and error may be confounded 
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and obscured in the mind of man, they are never 
one jot confounded in the laws of the universe. It 
is, therefore, a necessity to know what those laws are, 
and what our due relation to them is; and this 
brings us once more to the questions with which we 
set out. 

Or, if personal culture be admitted as one of the 
highest aims of life, then we must know somewhat 
of the nature of what we cultivate, that we may 
employ the proper methods. We must, for example, 
have some solution, at the outset, of the momentous 
question, Is the individual Ego the true centre and 
culminating point of the universe ; and is it right to 
live with no higher end than to minister to self ? 
Is it possible to produce the highest,—in other words, 
the true—type of character on a selfish basis, how- 
ever otherwise refined the ideal of life may be? 
This once more leads us to the question, What is our 
true life ; what is the normal position of the individual 
Ego in the universe; and is this life we are personally 
living the right and rational one for us? 

Nor could that modern question, Js life worth 
living ? be adequately stated or solved without a 
true knowledge of ourselves. As it is often under- 
stood, that question simply amounts to this: Is 
there sufficient; selfish enjoyment derivable from life 
to make it worth the while of the Hedonist, refined 
or unrefined, to live? In a world like this, where 
misery and sorrow are so rife, and where, for those 
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whose inner eye has lost its lustre, deep darkness 
envelops the question of man’s life and destiny, it is 
indeed more than doubtful if it is worth while for the 
mere pleasure-seeker to live. Life on that basis is 
a hollow thing; the Ego is subjected to external 
circumstances, and nothing but emptiness, misery, 
and death can on that basis result. Where all 
external circumstances are adverse, where health, 
wealth, and friends have deserted him, how poor 
and despicable to the epicure has life become! 
But, on the principle that the true life is altruistic ; 
that its highest use is to be given lovingly away 
for others’ benefit, and its highest enjoyment the 
heroic blessedness of self-sacrifice ; even then, in 
the hardest external lot, the highest life—nay, even 
the highest happiness—would still be possible, and 
the best ends of human life might be attained. 

The question, Is life worth living ? means, for man, 
in its highest sense, Is this life I am now living 
worthy to be lived? ‘This leads us on to find the 
true platform on which the worth of life can be 
estimated. 


It is necessary for each man to have some “/- 
creed or scheme of living, based upon some know- 
ledge of what his nature is and of what his life should 
be. Every life is actually based upon some practical 
scheme or creed: each man has some religion. 
There is no human being, however poor and ragged 
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externally, but sums up in his person whole volumes 
of interest, pathetic and humorous. But to find the 
deepest clue to his personality and life, we have to 
find out what is his true creed and religion. This 
may be very far apart from the creed, or no-creed, 
to which he nominally subscribes. The lip-creed 
and the life-creed may be very different things. 
Into the former we may have simply drifted by 
force of external circumstances. It may have been 
merely inherited among other heirlooms from our 
ancestry ; and, although it may not be founded on 
personal inner conviction, it may none the less on 
that account be tenaciously held, amid bitter un- 
reasoning hostility to those of opposite opinions. 
As when a clan has dwelt in a certain valley for 
many generations, bleak and barren though its soil 
may be, the associations and traditions of centuries 
that have gathered round it; the dust of their 
fathers mingled with its soil, and the blood of brave 
men shed to defend it,—all conspire to endear that 
heritage to the living generation, who never willingly 
leave it to seek a better locality ; no, not till some 
great external pressure of famine or forcible eviction 
have driven them from it: thus sacredly and tena- 
ciously are their inherited convictions held by the 
majority of men., It is, indeed, no duty for a man 
to despise or reject his beliefs, simply because they 
are inherited ; but it is his duty to see that they 
are held as matters of deliberate, unbiassed, personal 
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conviction. It is no hopeful sign of the individual 
or the nation that lightly throws off inherited con- 
victions ; yet there is something more sacred and 
momentous still to each man than ancestral claims 
upon his heart and memory, even the claims of God 
and truth upon his conscience. 

A. man’s life-creed is to be tested by that for 
which he has the profoundest spiritual affinity ; it 
is those principles on which his actual life is based 
and sustained. In this sense it is the most important 
of all things that a man’s creed be true. Whatever 
be his relation to the creed to which he nominally 
adheres, the system of truth to which his inmost 
soul by living affinity adheres is of essential moment. 
Orthodoxy, at least of the sadjective kind, is essential 
to every man. His faculty of investigating the 
truth may be limited ; he may be far from attaining, 
by personal inquiry and conviction, a complete and 
compact creed or solution of the problem of the 
universe ; but that he himself be subjectively rue, 
that is, in living affinity with Him in whom dwells 
the central unity which binds up and harmonizes 
all truth, is a necessity for every man. It is at the 
centre, not the circumference, that the truth-seeker 
must begin. The world of his own consciousness 
is a microcosm, which is the mirror and interpreta- 
tion of all truth. But this mirror must be hung 
aright to catch the rays of that Sun whose image 
it is. _Man’s consciousness must be in living affinity 
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with God. Then only it dwells at the centre of all 
truth ; and must begin at the centre as its starting- 
point. 

The best qualification and stock-in-trade for the 
truth-seeker to begin with is a spirit of guileless 
receptivity, humility, and child-like trust. The 
deepest truths of the spirit, which are hidden from 
the wise and prudent in their own esteem, are 
revealed to those who become as little children ; as 
the stars at noonday, which are invisible to those who 
walk above-ground, are easily seen by those who 
are in deep mines, 

Our starting-point, then, in the quest of that truth 
which is the life of the human spirit, is the know- 
ledge of ourselves. We must find truth, not outside 
of, but within, ourselves, It is through ourselves, by 
living affinity, that we must attain the highest truth. 
This Ego, in its normal state and its relations to 
the universe around, and with its universality of 
affinity, possesses in itself the key to all truth. We 
have to interpret consciousness aright, and see to 
what the facts of consciousness testify and point. 
But this is something wholly different from the so- 
called evolution of truth from man’s inner conscious- 
ness, which is the jest of precise science. The inner 
consciousness, in the sense of a transcendental world 
absolutely apart from the world of fact and objective 
reality, is an impossibility. Consciousness does not 
exist without the union of the Ego with the external 
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world. We cannot know ourselves except in rela- 
tion to what is not ourselves. The seeker of highest 
truth must combine the methods of Transcendental- 
ism and Empiricism. With the one, he will hold 
that there are no valuable or clear results attainable 
without experience, and patient search ; with the 
other, he will see that the central truth does not 
lie far remote from the human spirit, in its normal 
state. The mere Empiricist, beginning at the out- 
side, plods slowly on step by step, with eyes bent 
downward, never catching a glimpse of the radiant 
heights where lies the central goal of the spirit’s 
quest. Transcendentalism, of the right kind, holds 
that the centre and goal of all truth is not far off 
from the normal human consciousness, It catches 
glimpses of the glorious heights which lie altogether 
beyond the ken of mere Empiricism ; and yet, Trans- 
cendentalism must go hand in hand with experi- 
mental science, in tracing out the complex process 
and mutual relations whereby the diverse parts of 
the web of being are interwoven in one great unity, 
radiating from its living centre to its outmost 
circumference. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT AM I? ANSWER OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


HAT is this mysterious entity which can 
distinguish itself in thought from all else, 
and speak of itself as “7” ? What, in the first place, 
has Etymology to tell us of its nature? It is in- 
teresting to note how the insight of the early races 
into the nature of things has been embalmed by 
etymology ; how profound and clear that insight 
has often been; and how happy the art of hitting 
off, in the compass of a single word, some striking 
peculiarity of the thing named. We do not, in this 
case, learn much from etymology ; and yet we see 
how it has caught one of the essential features of 
the Ego—this namely, that it stands apart in 
thought from all else, on this Aither side, at a point 
whence it can objectivize all other things. Philology 
tells us that the Ego, /ch, or J meant originally the 
“this here ’—this which sees itself on the hither 
side of all else. But as to the nature of man’s 
personality, etymology helps us little. 
Turning to Positive or Physical Science to ask 
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what is this “I,’ we receive from one of its most 
eminent representatives the following definition :-— 
“ There is every reason to believe that consciousness 
(in which he includes the conscious I) is a function 
of nervous matter, when that nervous matter has 
attained a certain degree of organization.” 

That is the definition of the Ego in its material 
aspect ; though the question remains, if there be not 
other and higher planes on which we can view and 
estimate the Ego. When we have one true ex- 
planation of an object, it does not follow that all 
possible knowledge of it is exhausted; or that 
another explanation of it, from a different point of 
view, with a different set of faculties, or on another 
plane, is excluded ; for this is a universe of which 
simplicity, or onxe-foldness, is not the keynote. We 
find no simple unity in nature, even among material 
objects, but unities composed of heterogeneous factors, 
which are more and more subtly blent the higher 
we advance from the plane of matter into that of 
pure thought and spirit. And further, if we cannot 
know an object except in its relations; and if we 
cannot know it until we see it in its higher 
unity ; and if there is a central unity, the highest 
of all, then we cannot know an object in its pro- 
foundest aspect, until we see it in its relation to the 
central unity, which stamps all objects with their 
true significance. 

And yet, even when viewed on the material plane, 
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what a marvel and mystery is the Ego! Very 
wonderful, even were it wholly explainable on 
physical grounds, and from material processes and 
laws, is this conscious eddy in the mighty multiplex 
current of correlated forces, this flower on the 
Ygegdrasil of universal existence. Very wonderful, 
even were it wholly explainable by physical law, is this 
coalition of molecules round a self-cognizant centre, 
the particular atoms being incessantly decimated in 
the war against external forces, and their places 
supplied by others drawn from without by the self- 
maintaining reorganising power of the internal forces : 
the matter—the particular molecules—change ; but 
the form—the self-cognizant centre—remains, calling 
itself I—the selfsame I in its latest as in its earliest 
years. There is no co-operative or joint-stock 
company on earth whereof the members work so 
marvellously in harmony, sinking the individual ends 
in those of the corporation, as in man’s conscious 
material organism. Sic xos non nobis is the motto 
of each part. See, for example, how the successive 
brain-particles are storing up impressions, to remain 
in some mysterious manner for the benefit of the 
corporation after they themselves have gone. The 
individual elements pass away, but memory with its 
store of recollections’ remains. 

And no less wonderful is the maintenance and 
persistence of the species, and the subtle intercon- 
nection of its members, Each human organism is 
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the variation of a class-type that persistently endures ; 
though it fluctuates in its individual manifestations. 
Even on the purely Physical hypothesis of nature, 
what mysteries far-reaching meet in each person! 
He is a wave upon a current that flows on continually 
through the ages, bringing down from higher reaches 
of the river strange relics and records of the past, 
could we read them aright. 

The civilization of London or New York, including 
the art, language, and commerce of those Cities, carries 
us back to Rome, Greece, Assyria, Egypt ; and each 
individual person is no less the outcome and the heir 
of countless generations. In his character is written 
many a secret of the past. Those lofty aspirations 
and those grovelling tendencies, those elements of 
inner harmony or of discord, that jarring note that 
is jrequently given out by natures of the finest mould, 
—these may be all, or many of them, echoes from 
_ the past of the lives of remote ancestry. These may 
be the manifestation of the inner lives and secret 
thoughts of our progenitors; for this is a universe 
whose keynote is the manifestation of spirit. 
Always and everywhere it is true that “there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed, neither 
hid that shall not be known.” 

Natural Science regards the universe from her own 
standpoint: that, namely, of the priority of matter 
and its laws. Science stands at the side of the 
mighty stream of natural process, and sees, passing 
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before her, the endless chain of antecedents and 
consequents, the action and reaction upon each other 
of forces acting according to law, and nothing but 
the laws remaining stable. It is coming now to be 
admitted by the most enlightened men of science, 
who do not fail to see the incompleteness of the 
scientific view of the universe, that there is another 
legitimate standpoint from which nature can be 
viewed, as we may say, from the source of the stream, 
namely, the standpoint of the priority of conscious- 
ness to matter. In this age of the autonomy of 
consciousness, the human mind cannot be satisfied 
with a partial view of nature. Its demand must ever 
be for that to which consciousness, as a consistent 
whole, testifies. Now it is clear that natural science 
does not found upon consciousness as a whole, but 
only on its objective side. It looks at the phenomena 
of nature as objective realities, independent of mind. 
When we come to the standpoint of the Ego as 
subject, we pass, not indeed beyond the bounds of 
science, in the sense of precise knowledge, but 
beyond the hitherto recognized bounds of natural 
science, 


The great question here is if the Ego have in any 
sense an @ priort or only an a posteriori relation to 
nature ; that is, if the Ego be wholly determined by 
matter and its laws, or if matter and its laws are not 
determined by an Ego ; and if the finite Ego and its 
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laws have not a certain independence of, and priority 
to, matter and zt¢s laws. 

Any interpretation of consciousness on the basis 
of matter and its laws must be incomplete ; the 
interpretation of nature on the ground of conscious- 
ness as a whole must be the aim of the science of 
the future. 

One fact in man’s nature to which consciousness 
plainly testifies is responsibility. This is the true 
index of a higher nature in man than the purely 
material. Were it granted, indeed, that a material 
organism can attain, not only to consciousness and 
reflection, but to such a power of self-determination 
as to be responsible, then practically it would be of 
small moment though this higher nature were held 
to have its basis and explanation in matter. 

But in point of fact responsibility does not fall in 
harmoniously with the scientific view of nature. In 
this latter view human action is the final expression 
of certain complex physiological conditions, over which 
the law of material necessity reigns as strictly as any- 
where else in nature. From the wider standpoint of 
consciousness, a human action is (or rather ought to 
be—because all men have not attained to the realiza- 
tion of spirit, and many content themselves with a 
higher form of mere animal existence) the expression 
of man’s spiritual nature in its conflict with the 
Opposing principles of a lower form of life. From 
this point of view, man has, or ought to have, freedom, 
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in the sense of the self-regulation and self-determin- 
ation of his own actions and character to this extent: 
that he is, in large measure, responsible for what he 
is and what he does. 

These two views of man’s nature are not to be 


regarded, however, as wholly apart ; for, whatever he — 


is in the highest aspect, man is not apart from, or 
independent of, nature. All that science can tell him 
of nature, her history, forces, and laws, must be welcome 
to him, as being, in a profound sense, the history of 
his own nature. And yet, there is that in man which 
we find nowhere else-in nature, which is superior to 
nature, and to which all nature must look as its key 
and its completion. Man alone is an Ego: and in 
this there is an essential distinction from the rest of 
nature. The Ego is the fundamental element of all 
that is knowable. Thought seeks the permanent 
and self-existent, amid the ever-changing phenomena 
of the universe ; and it is, in this quest, led onwards 
to the Ego. Everything else, so far as it can be 
distinguished from the Ego, is its manifestation, and 
exists for it. Everything else is determined by an 
Ego ; that is, determined not by itself. Man alone, 
of all things in nature, is in any true sense self- 
determined. Man alone can attain to what may 
truly be termed freedom. 

Whatever freedom man has, it is not without its 
analogies and indications in lower nature. If freedom 
be provisionally defined as a power of self-realization, 
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undetermined from without, then we find it 2x a certain 
sense in the lower creation. The plant has a mys- 
terious power of self-adaptation to surrounding cir- 
cumstances ; whereby, giving itself up to them, by 
lending, as it were, its own nature to them, and getting 
from them in turn what it can adopt as part of its own 
structure, it maintains its form and nature in the 
midst of change. We see in the case of the plant 
how harmonious is its relation to the laws of the 
universe ; and we admire the result in its beauty and 


symmetry and perfect adaptation to its position. But 
when we bestow our tribute of admiration upon it, is 
it the plant itself that we praise when we consider 
that its beauty is the result of its conformity to law ? 
No; for we knowéthat, whatever the nature of the 
power within the plant, which we term life, it is not 
really self-originating or self-determining : it has no 
self, no Ego. Only in so far as any being has the 
_ power of intelligent self-determination is he respon- 
sible, and subject to praise or blame. 

The essential point in regard to the nature of the 
Ego is that his acts be, in a real sense, his own ; so 
that they are referable to him as their originating 
source, and that he is really responsible for them. 
The essential point in regard to freedom of will is, 
that one is not bound to any act, or course of action, 
except by his own true nature intelligently deter- 
mining it. 

There is an endless possibility of scholastic subtle 
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ties when we approach the question of freewill and 
contingency ; and this is complicated by the strange 
complexity, and even contradiction, which we shall 
see is bound up in man’s nature. Contingency, or 
uncertainty, has appeared to many to belong to the 
very essence of all free actions. If will is perfectly 


free in regard to any course of action, then, it has 


been argued, its act of volition, in choosing one in 
opposition to another course, must be perfectly un- 
certain beforehand, even to an omniscient mind. 
For, if it can be foreseen what course of action he 
would choose, then that action was determined 
beforehand, and he was not free. This reasoning 
would make the holiest beings the least free, and it 
would identify freedom of will with weakness, or 
caprice of will. It is in a weak nature that there 
is the greatest uncertainty in regard to the line of 
action it will in any case follow. But, though some 
act of will on the part of a rational being may, in 
some particular case, be certainly determined by his 
nature, it may be no less free on that account; the 
essential point being if it was the intelligent act of 
his own nature, and undetermined from without. 

But empirical science declares that this only the 
more surely stamps all human action as necessitated. 
Man’s nature, it'is held, is determined by the 
necessary laws of matter; and his nature mechani- 
cally, however subtly, determines the action, and 
therefore responsibility and self-determination are 
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precluded. Here we are dealing with the Ego, as 
placed in ordinarily favourable circumstances: in 
which case, though, in one aspect, the acts are 
determined by the nature—an exceedingly complex 
fact, we shall see—yet, in a prior aspect, the higher 
nature is determined by will. In its most essential 
elements, the nature is determined by the Ego itself, 
We come upon this earthly stage unformed, with 
our true self to choose and determine, and with 
only the raw material of many possible natures 
given tous. We will our actual selves into being ; 
and, whatever our ultimate character and destiny, 
we are ourselves responsible for them. How do 
we prove this? On the warrant of consciousness 
which claims the power of choice, and testifies to 
responsibility. 

This is far, however, from saying that each man, 
at any stage of his life, is free; for freedom of will 
is only his who asserts his true or higher nature, and 
determines his actions by its laws. That man is 
a slave who wills against the law of his real, or 
higher, nature; and so far as men do this, they 
come into bondage. 


CHARTER VE, 
LHE EGO HOW FAR SELF-DETERMINING ? 


Case great object set before every wayfarer 

through this world, and the most important 
work he actually does, is to make and shape himself : 
to determine by acts of will what his character and 
destiny shall be. He is put on a platform where 
it is possible to accomplish this task ; and, therefore, 
there is in his nature from the first two aspects, or 
spheres,—the one necessitated, or determined Jor 
him ; the other free, or determined by himself. It 
was necessary that many of the elements of man’s 
being should be determined for him ; though Aizmself 
was to be determined only by his own will. There 
is a large part of our nature independent of our own 
will, such as the physical frame, Stature, growth ; 
along with many of the animal functions,—the beating 
of the heart, the formation of the brain, as well as 
the bent and range of the intellectual powers. The 
influence of our acts of will upon these is less direct ; 
but over the sphere of man’s spirit,—that is, his true 
nature,—will presides and acts directly. In this sphere 
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his nature is in process of becoming; and as all 
physical life stands at the point of encounter between 
opposing forces,—alien and destructive forces from 
without warring with the constructive forces within, 
—so is it with man’s true nature. It lies at the 
meeting-point of contending forces; so that, when 
it is affirmed that all human action is essentially 
related to the nature, we have still to ask, Where is 
man’s nature, and how does it originate ? 

All human action is a revelation of the man ; 
and, if his nature were a purely simple and uniform 
thing, this definition of freedom would be perfectly 
satisfactory—the power to develop himself according 
to the law of his being. But man’s nature is a 
complex unity. Bound up in a single personality 
there may be several natures; or the potentiality 
of acting according to the principles of very opposite 
characters. The assertion that will always follows 
the nature, or that every human action is the neces- 
sitated result of the strongest motive, is too simple 
a solution of the matter. For, there may be two 
natures, with either of which the Ego may identify 
itself, in some particular instance, when it is necessary 
to act; and, among a certain set of motives, one is 
the strongest to the higher nature, and another to 
the lower nature. Here, it is objected, that it is 
still a matter of mechanical necessity ; since the 
action will follow according to whether the higher 
or lower nature is the stronger. Our court of 
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appeal here must be consciousness ; and conscious- 
ness testifies that, at any given point in its history, 
the Ego either has the power freely to choose with 
which nature to identify itself, or it has voluntarily 
abdicated that power by former acts of will ; which 
is indeed a necessary consequence of admitting 
responsibility in the matter. In other words, the 
higher and the lower nature are relatively strong 
or weak according as the Ego makes, or has made, 
them so. Consciousness testifies that the Ego has 
a power of weighing the claims of the contending 
elements of his nature, and freely—that is, of his 
own act—choosing with which to identify himself, 
so that he is praiseworthy or guilty accordingly. 

If “spirit and spontaneity” be banished from 
every department of nature (ze, the universe), then 
praise and blame, responsibility, guilt,—the whole 
scheme of morals, strictly regarded, will vanish, 
Looking from the point of view of natural science, 
there can be no “spirit and spontaneity”; but we 
predict, that in a few generations hence a wider 
science shall have arisen, in which they will find a 
commanding place. That science shall found on the 
priority of consciousness to matter; and, at the 
centre of consciousness, stands will, as a_ self- 
originating source of action to such an extent that 
responsibility can be predicated. 

Each human action can be regarded from these 
two different points of view. If we look at it 
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merely from the standpoint of natural science, we 
shall get a partial, but an incomplete, account of 
its origin. If we regard it from the point of view 
of the priority of consciousness, then we shall see 
that in an important sense—naturally denied by the 
physicist—will is prior to character. We may, 
to take one instance, find a man falling into some 
crime, and it seems to be altogether a mystery, so 
inconsistent is it with all that was formerly known 
of him. Dr. Maudsley has told us of instances of 
sudden change of character as the result of a 
surgical operation on the brain. That a weak 
character, which has not been determined by a 
vigorous will, but has, through default of will, 
become the product of external circumstances, could 
be thus suddenly altered, we do not doubt; but we 
are supposing that no such physiological cause was 
at work. The originating source of that crime must 
be traced to an act of will, for which he was respon- 
sible. An action, or a course of action, is often like 
a stream whose beginnings are small and obscure. 
In some quiet hour of self-communing, there was a 
yielding or consent of the will to a certain course, 
which altered the poise of the character and made 
the future action possible. There is in will a direct 
power, to a certain extent, to alter states of mind 
and trains of thought. In order to this, the con- 
scious Ego has not to go beyond the limits of its 
own nature, which, as a microcosm, encloses within 
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itself a vast variety of possible states of thought and 
feeling ; and some one of these it may single out 
and retain by the faculty of attention—just as one 
who feels himself getting under the influence and 
control of a base principle, as personified in some 
evil associate, seizes the opportunity, in some happy 
moment, of stealing away to the presence of a better 
associate, in order that, by communing with this latter, 
he may be strengthened in higher principles, till he 
can throw off the yoke of his evil adviser. We shall 
see that man’s nature, at its best, is not self-sufficient 
in its self-included personality. The perfection of 
his nature lies in living union with God. As the 
fish needs the element of water in order to live and 
move, as the bird requires the element of air, so 
man’s higher nature needs God for spiritual life and 
power. One of the principles with which man’s 
Ego was free to hold converse, and which it needed 
in order to life and power, was God; and so far as 
man’s nature is self-centred, and lives for self instead 
of God, he is spiritually dead. His higher nature is 
in bondage until God’s Spirit awaken it and bring it 
into harmony with Him. 

Man’s true life lies in the region of freedom, pre- 
sided over by his own will. Consciousness testifies 
that the true home'of the Ego lies here, that, indeed, 
the Ego cannot exist,or truly live, unless such freedom 
exist. Man’s lower nature lies in the sphere of 
necessity, beyond that mysterious wall—* the hard 
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husk ” of Hegel—which severs the things that belong 
to the world of space and time from those to 
which consciousness testifies as lying above that 
Sphere. His acts that belong to the former sphere 
are determined, not by the Ego, but by causes lying 
outside his true nature. Most men are in bondage, 
and do not truly live. They have abdicated the 
function of will to govern and determine the character 
according to the laws of the higher nature ; and 
they have willed over to other powers the determina- 
tion of their character. All such are in bondage ; 
and it is a question of minor importance after 
that, in what sense or how far they have freedom 
of will. 


There is a further mystery in that process of 
becoming—the formation of character, It would 
be unsafe to infer from the state of a certain cha- 
racter, at even an advanced stage of its formation, 
that will is absolutely bound down to act according 
to the principles that are consistent with that cha- 
racter. Were human character a perfectly stable and 
simple unity, we might judge the man most pro- 
foundly according to what he doves, or that for which 
his nature has most affinity ; but, since the character 
is in a state of becoming, we ought rather to judge 
him according to what he w#/s. There is in 
will, to some extent, a mysterious power of pro- 
jection beyond the conditions of the self-contained 
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nature, and attaching itself to what is not our actual 
nature. It is a fact of consciousness, to which many 
can testify, that there have been times when, after 
a certain object of affection, or course of action, had 
obtained entire dominion over the man, and whilst 
he declares to himself, “I love this object or course 
with a supreme love, and I do not love the opposite 
course ; but I have a glimpse of the infinite superiority 
of the latter, and, though my whole being is drawing 
me in the contrary direction, I put my will against 
it; I yield consent to the opposite principles,’—from 
that point there is a change of character ; slow and 
eradual, it may be, yet sure. 

Here it may be objected, that this was simply an 
instance of following the stronger motive—stronger, 
though less clamorous and less sensibly felt. We may 
so term it, but, the essential point here is, that it was 
not a motive that was native to man’s self-centred 
nature. In man’s nature there are two mighty oppos- 
ing currents: one of these is the current of life and 
organizing power that flows everywhere and works 
everywhere, except in the self-centred will. A man 
may be utterly powerless, of himself, to overcome 
certain foes of his higher nature ; but, if he by will 
yields consent to this power (which, in man’s case, is 
the spirit of God moving in the pathway of Christ’s 
victory for us over the world’s evil), then he puts 
himself on the side of victory. For man there is a 
certain perfection of being,—a certain holiness or 
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wholeness,—which is utterly unattainable by the self- 
centred. Only in living union with God is_ this 
attainable ; and the medium whereby this union is 
possible is Christ. Apart from him the culture of 
the God-isolated man can do much, but it cannot 
produce holiness. The will does not attain to perfect 
freedom, except in living union with God ; because 
it is only through this that man’s normal nature 
and true life is attainable. 

Man’s moral nature is not, as Kant’s system repre- 
sents it, one of atomistic independence, in which the 
Ego is an absolute “end in itself.’ His “realm of 
ends” is, indeed, a lofty moral region ; but it is a 
region of lofty selfishness after all. He did not 
need to suppose any link of faith connecting the 
Ego for its life with a higher living One. Faith, 
with Kant, is, in reality, faith in self; faith in its 
own stedfast integrity on the part of the Ego. 

Man's higher nature, to which conscience testifies, 
does not exist apart from God. It exists in its 
integrity only in living union with God. ‘The lower 
nature of man is man in his actual state, in so far as 
spiritual union with God is imperfect, and so far as 
he is under the dominion of selfish ends. Because 
God is the higher self of man, Altruism and un- 
selfishness is the law of his higher nature ; and 
because He is the higher self of man, we, in bowing 
to the authority of truth and law, are not called upon 
to submit to external authority. 
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The question how far the finite Ego is self- 
determining leads us up to God, with whom man’s 
Ego must be blended by love, in order to attain 
to his normal nature and true life. Man has the 
choice of life or of death set before him: he has 
the dread prerogative of deciding his own being and 
destiny, either by accepting God as his true life, or 
rejecting Him. How far that man, who is volun- 
tarily severed in will from God, and who is therefore 
dead to true life, retains the power to return to Him 
and choose Him, is a question we do not now enter 
upon, except to suggest that there are times, at 
least, when man is conscious that he can yield 
himself to the mighty tide of life-giving power, in 
other words, to the influences of the Divine Spirit. 
Then, when man makes free choice of God as his 
higher self, human actions become no mere manifes- 
tation of the self-centred Ego; they become, so far 
as man attains to true life, a manifestation of God— 
dwelling in and working through the finite Ego, 
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ATAVITSM OF RECENT SCIENCE. 


(ore of the most interesting examples of what 
Darwin has termed Atavism, or the reverting 

of members of a species to their original type, has 
been taking place before our eyes in the present 
generation in the case of science itself. That 
science, which, in the hands of some, had so rapidly 
and vauntingly passed from the theological and meta- 
physical to the positive stage, is on the fair way of 
reverting to the original type from the positive to 
the phenomenal, or incomplete metaphysical, to the 
theological or complete metaphysical stage. Our 
materialistic scientists are advancing, in the necessary 
process of advancing thought, beyond the positive 
position, and are finding the physical conception of 
the universe incomplete without the aid of that 
metaphysic which they have unsparingly condemned, 
“If we consider,” says Haeckel, “and compare the 
most important advances the human mind has made 
in the knowledge of truth, we shall soon see that 
it is always owing to philosophical mental operations 
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that these advances have been made, and that the 
experience of the senses which necessarily precedes 
these operations, and the knowledge of details gained 
thereby, only furnish the basis for those general 
laws. Experience and philosophy are, therefore, not 
opposed, but supplement each other.” 

Let us take the evidence of Professor Huxley on 
the same point. He might say, “I too have been 
in my time a valiant opponent of metaphysical con- 
ceptions. I think I have given its quietus to one 
ancient metaphysical chimeera, called ‘ vitality ;’ and 
I have driven, or have sought to drive, from every 
region of human thought those no less ancient 
chimeras called ‘spirit’ and ‘spontaneity ;’ but, as 
an honest man, I admit that some metaphysical 
conceptions have successfully resisted me. Indeed, 
the attempt to nourish the human intellect on a 
diet which contains no metaphysics is about as 
hopeful as that of certain Eastern sages to starve 
their bodies without destroying life. By way of 
escape from the metaphysical will-o’-the-wisp gene- 
rated in the marshes of literature and theology, the 
serious student is sometimes bidden to betake himself 
to the solid ground of physical science. But the 
fish of immortal memory, who threw himself out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, was not more ill-advised 
than the man who seeks sanctuary from philosophical 
persecution within the walls of the laboratory and 
the observatory.” 
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Such conceptions, he tells us, as “atoms,” “ forces,” 
“energy,” “vacuum,” nay “matter” itself, all carry 
us beyond the physical to the metaphysical or the 
mental sphere, 

What then, let us ask him, do you know of 
matter? Matter as we know it, he says, is resolv- 
able into certain phenomenal qualities, which when 
examined are found to be really impressions upon, 
and modifications of, consciousness. The sum of all 
our actual knowledge consists of the continuous 
series of moods, or states, through which conscious- 
ness passes. Some states we refer to a cause which 
we call “self,” and others to “not selfts7y bute or 
“self” and “not self” we have no such immediate 
and unquestionable certainty, as we have of the 
states of consciousness which we consider to be their 
effects. They stand on the same footing as the 
trustworthiness of memory, or the general constancy 
of the order of nature. 

Here we have come into another region than 
matter and its laws. We have entered the world 
of consciousness. The simple observation of nature 
has resolved itself into something more complex ; 
for, once admit that we must explain the universe 
in terms of mind, and you are bound to go on to 
an analysis of mind. In other words, you have 
entered upon the Kantian philosophy. Mind, too, 
has its claims and its own inviolable laws, as well 
as matter, Mind is no mere ¢adula rasa from which 
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every thing @ priori can, or must be, cleared away at 
the outset of knowledge. 

Science has thus been making advances from the 
purely materialistic, or physically fatalistic, to the 
phenomenal view of nature ; and between these she 
is oscillating in unstable equilibrium. We find her 
asserting, in the first place, that the whole secret of 
the universe lies in the ultimate molecules of matter 
and their properties. These have the promise and 
potency of every kind of life ; these are the ultimate 
explanations of all things; and when she attains 
to a full understanding of these, science will have 
divested the universe of all mystery. All nature she 
conceives as a unity, the sum of whose forces remains 
the same through the process of endless sequence of 
antecedent and consequent, and of the transmutation 
of forces from one form to another, so regulated by 
invariable law that “the condition of the world at 
any given moment is the direct result of its con- 
dition in the preceding moment, and the direct cause 
of its condition in the subsequent moment.” 

But science, searching more deeply, has found that 
we can know nothing of matter, as a thing in itself. 
It is only qualities, semblances, and phenomena, that 
we know either of matter or of mind. The reality 
which is the cause of the phenomenon lies in the 
supersensible world that is unknowable to us. 
Where, however, it is alleged that we can know 
nothing of the Ego, the external world, and God, 
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but only as convenient terms for binding up and 
distinguishing certain phenomena, whilst, in them- 
selves and in their essence, they are for ever unknow- 
able to us, does that alleged ignorance prevent us 
holding intercourse with them, as real and valid as 
if we knew them in their essence? 

The speculative aspect of the question apart, 
wherein does the most rigid phenomenalist, Berk- 
leyan or Fichtean, differ practically from others ? 
If such a one say, “That idea of a great unseen 
One, dwelling behind the veil of things visible, an 
eternal One reigning unchangeably over all the 
changeful phenomena of the world, is either a pure 
mental fiction, or we cannot know Him ; for it is 
only the visible phenomena that you really know, 
and of which you are certain,’—-what, then, we 
Say, are those phenomena, into which the whole 
sum of our knowledge is resolvable? They are, 
you admit, merely the succession of modes, or the 
phenomena of our own consciousness. 

Why, then, do you talk of objects lying outside 
of your consciousness, of other persons and an 
external world? By what philosophical right do 
you practically regard ¢hem as reality? Is your life 
a real and rational one, or but a mental fiction ? 
What a fool you are at a time of hunger to apply 
to food and drink, so-called, however excellent and 
suitable you may regard them! These are but 
phenomena of consciousness, and your hunger and 
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thirst are phenomena too. What a fool you are to 
speak of the so-called rights of property, in the 
external world, and toil and scramble and wear out 
your life in trying to ensure to yourself possessions 
in the outer world, when you know that, after all, 
what you strive for is but phenomenal—a fiction of 
your too credulous mind! How fondly foolish to 
class some phenomena as your own, and others as 
not your own, when you perfectly well know that 
there is no such distinction of meum and tum, but 
all are simply phenomena of your consciousness. 
How foolish you once were to admire so highly, and 
dote upon, that phenomenon or set of phenomena of 
consciousness which your fond fancy classed among 
other such phenomena as feminine—a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed, vivacious phenomenon, for which you 
would gladly have set aside a good many other 
mental phenomena or so-called external possessions, 
and for which, indeed, you would have fought— 
phenomenon against phenomenon—with many other 
phenomena, which your credulous fancy labelled as 
masculine; and though, in the sequence of pheno- 
mena, the result of such a conflict might have been 
a bloody nose, a cracked skull, or aching bones, those 
would have been but phenomenal, too. In short, 
what you call the world and human life is but the 
curious, successive, ever-changing appearances pre- 
sented in the revolving kaleidoscope of your own 
consciousness ; your own, using a mere colloquial 
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expression, since nothing can be known about the 
you or f behind the phenomena of consciousness. 

Yet, strangely enough, I see you as deeply en- 
grossed in so-called worldly interests and pursuits, 
as if you believed in the reality of the objects of 
perception, or rather I should say, the phenomena of 
your consciousness. 

But it is not denied by phenomenalists that there 
is something more in the universe than mere phe- 
nomena of consciousness ; there is an external world 
which is the cause of these phenomena; and there 
is, perhaps, an unknown cause behind the phenomena 
of the external world; but we cannot know the 
nature of either as things in themselves. But if 
we can have living intercourse with the external 
world through its phenomena, needing that world, as 
we do, for the very existence and well-being of 
our conscious life, on what ground of philosophical 
necessity is living intercourse of the human spirit 
with God, by means of As phenomena, denied even 
by the phenomenalist ? 

The science which is based on phenomenalism 
has reached the stage of the Kantian philosophy ; 
but it must go further, and see that, in a world 
where nothing can maintain a purely isolated ex- 
istence, this distinction between the thing-in-itself 
and its phenomenal relations is unphilosophical. 

“The universe, as I perceive it,” one says, “I regard 
as phenomenal, and its component phenomena must 
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needs have a noumenal cause. This cause I believe 
to be God ; but such a God I cannot by any effort 
conceive positively, I can merely postulate negatively 
as something phenomenal.” 

This would undoubtedly be valid reasoning, were 
there no universality of affinity in our consciousness 
and no interpretative faculty founded on that affinity, 
But we do not say of another person whose inner 
life we do not directly perceive, that we can know 
nothing whatever of it except negatively, to postulate 
that it is something phenomenal. On the contrary, 
all the words and acts of that person are manifesta-_ 
tions revealing his inner spirit to us, and read by 
us in the light of our personal affinity with him. 
Our knowledge of him is, in one sense, empirical, 
phenomenal, indirect, but, in another, transcendental, 
real, and direct, grounded on spiritual affinity. 

It is one thing to say we know nothing apart 
from its phenomenal manifestations, and another to 
say we know simply phenomena. We do not say 
that the thing in itself is nothing more than the 
sum of the phenomena ; we may reach the thing 
in itself before we have exhausted the sum of its 
phenomenal manifestations. Rather, we say, study 
more profoundly the nature of minds’ activity in the 
matter of knowledge, and you will at length find 
that knowledge, in its deepest sense, is not the 
threading of alien phenomena, bead-like, upon the 
continuous chain of consciousness; it is far pro- 
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founder unity. It is vecognition, the perception 
through the conscious self of what is of self, 
or profoundly akin to self. -Positive science, in 
short, must resolve itself into a philosophy of 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE AGNOSTIC VETO. 


HYSICAL science has her own answer to give 

to the question, What is man? and that answer 

is valuable and true, so far as it goes; but her ex- 

planation of the phenomena of man’s nature and of 

the universe is not necessarily complete ; it is not 
exclusive of every other. 

The question, What is the truth in regard to any 
object whatever? is very deep and complex ; for, 
we cannot know it at all, if we try to regard it as 
separate and abstracted from everything else. We 
know it according as we view it in relation to its 
higher unity ; and never, until we see it in relation 
to the highest unity—the central truth—can we 
claim to have attained its deepest explanation. 

If in reply to a question, What is a timepiece ? 
we were told that it was an object composed of 
certain sorts of metal and of wood, brought from 
certain mines and forests, and that those pieces of 
metal and wood were of certain dimensions and 
shapes, nicely adjusted together so as to execute 
certain movements with wonderful regularity, this 
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would be a true explanation so far as it goes, but 
it would not be the complete or the deepest truth. 
To rest in a merely physical or mechanical expla- 
nation of the world, or man, would be for the truth- 
seeker to sit down on the first ridge or hillock of an 
infinite ascent, and say, Behold the mountain-top ! 
To the deepest hunger of the human spirit, physical 
science can only offer stones instead of bread. Were 
that explanation of the universe complete, then, of 
all her children, nature has been most unkind to man. 
All the others find their entire satisfaction in material 
nature, and are in harmony with themselves. Man 
alone can get out of harmony with himself. Man 
alone has awakened to consciousness; and that has 
meant for him an awakening to wants which cannot 
be satisfied in the finite. We gaze in wonder upon 
unconscious nature, with its star-systems and worlds 
clothed with beauty, peopled with varied life, and all 
interwoven into one mighty web of unity by physical 
law. But most of all we wonder at this mysterious 
being of ours, which, whilst in nature, yet rises above 
nature with a cry beyond for something higher ; for 
the Father to love supremely and cling to trustfully. 
How fearful the position of our conscious Ego, if 
that cry finds no response ; where physical forces, 
limitless and changing without end, whirl ever on 
like some mighty machine ; at one turn evolving us 
as hapless forms of conscious life, at another whirling 
us back again into nothingness! For a- moment, 
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suspended above the abyss of darkness and oblivion 
to which all things are rushing down, we hang like 
particles of momentarily sunlit spray in that rainbow 
of conscious life, that is so full of charm, but oh! so 
fleeting. Yet something within us claims to belong 
to a higher and more permanent sphere than this 
poor transient scene. It claims that, whilst sur- 
rounded and to some extent conditioned by laws of 
external necessity, our true nature is free-born, It 
declares that our actions have an eternal import, and 
must be conformed to a supreme standard of duty. 

We are in the world of the finite, but not wholly 
of it. We are citizens of the world of sense ; but, as 
to our higher nature, we are citizens of the super- 
sensible world. 

Man, because he possesses a conscious individuality, 
finds himself in a position strangely different from 
that of any other part of nature. He is, indeed, pro- 
foundly linked with his natural kin on the lower side 
of his being; but, in relation to the world of his 
consciousness, he has been, in a momentous sense, 
severed from that which is beneath him. His 
individuality is, in ‘one sense, a lonely world. No 
other finite being can really enter it and share it 
with him. Man, so weak and frail in the presence 
of the seemingly overwhelming powers of nature, 
which have him in their grasp and are only biding 
their time ; man, in presence of the mysteries of his 
existence, feels at times that this world of individual 
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consciousness in which he is inclosed is terrible in its 
isolation. He calls for an answer to the questioning 
of his spirit, and the echo of his own voice returned 
to him from the abyss only makes the solitude of his 
individuality the more terrible. He dwells apart in 
the loneliness of his unshared personality. He alone 
is responsible for his acts; he thinks alone, dreams 
alone, wills alone, suffers alone; and, as to the 
inner reality of the struggle, dies alone. However 
closely linked he is with some of his human kin, and 
whatever sympathy these bear for him, they are, in 
relation to the world of his individual consciousness, 
outsiders: they can but wait for messages at the doors 
of the house ; they cannot really enter or dwell in it. 

Most for a time succeed very well in getting rid 
of the consczous loneliness of the interior life, and live 
in the world as “fugitives from themselves”; but, 
sooner or later, the terrible inner void is felt; 
which the things of sense, and even human society, 
are powerless to fill, The closest of social human 
ties does not go close enough to dispel that lone- 
liness. | When consciously confronted with the 
mysteries of life and the appalling terrors of death, 
with its impenetrable background, we need One wise 
enough to guide us through the darkness and the 
dangers, One mighty enough to ward off from us 
the greatest terrors. On one side of human nature 
there is a terrible incompleteness ; the monologue of 
the individual life needs to become a dialogue, in 
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which the finite spirit, sitting with trustful, childlike 
reverence at the feet of the Infinite Friend—its 
higher self—learns the blessed converse of that self- 
surrendering, self-sacrificing love, which is true life. 

That there is such a One, and such a life, for the 
finite spirit is, on the one hand, asserted, and, on 
the other, denied ;. whilst Agnosticism puts her veto 
upon the debate by declaring that the question 
cannot be solved. Human consciousness refuses 
to have the Gordian knot of its perplexities cut in 
the Agnostic way. That old Northumbrian Jarl 
gave utterance to the true voice of the human spirit, 
when the herald of a new and nobler religion arrived 
at Edwin’s court. The rude warrior-soul, gazing wist- 
fully forth into the darkness, whence all the stars of 
the old faith of Odinism were vanishing, exclaimed :— 

“In winter, O king, when thou art sitting in thy 
hall at supper, with a great fire burning, and thy 
nobles and commanders around thee, sometimes a 
little bird flies through the hall, in at one window 
and out at another. That moment of his passage 
is sweet to him, for he feels neither cold nor tempest ; 
but it is short, and from dark winter he vanishes 
into dark winter again. Such, O king, seems to me 
to be the short life of man ; for we know not whence 
we came and whither we go. If therefore this new 
doctrine can teach us anything, certainly let us 
embrace it.” 

Positive science, as judged by the lives of its 
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highest representatives, has not been able to rest 
satisfied with her own position, after trying to divest 
herself of all theological conceptions. No; we have 
in this respect one other interesting example of 
Atavism. 

It is a pathetic and suggestive sight, to see how 
the leaders of positive and agnostic thought have 
sought to fill up the void made by the loss of the 
religion of theism, by substituting some lower and 
finite object of religious reverence ; somewhat as the 
solitary caged bird, at the time when nature prompts 
its happier fellows in the vernal woods to build their 
nests, is seen collecting such sticks and straws as it 
finds at the bottom of its cage. 

Every man, whether he professes it openly or not, 
has some religion, noble or base. That of Comte 
and of Mill was among the nobler, and may be put 
on a level with the higher forms of Madonna-worship, 
wherein all that is most beautiful, tender, and sacred 
in womanhood is adored. That of the most recent 
Positivism—the positive religion of which Frederic 
Harrison is the high-priest—is a hero-worship, and 
its recommendation of pilgrimages to the tombs of 
its chief heroes is another suggestive instance of 
religious Atavism. 

We cannot know what man’s Ego truly is without 
taking God into account; for He is the true com- 
plement and higher self of the individual man. If 
we could find the true self of any individual—that 
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is, if we found it in its normal and healthy condition 
—we would find it in living union with God. In 
order to judge the Ego aright we must have found 
the true man—the free man—the I that is not in 
bondage to anything external to his higher nature— 
the man as he really is, unbiassed from without. 
We have read of one who, when he came to himself, 
went to his father. When he came to himself; how 
much there is in that! This man was not his true 
self before; but, when he comes to himself, he 
repents of his folly. The actual self of a man 
may be very different from his true self. For most 
men it is true that they need to come to them- 
selves and repent. Could they get away from 
every other influence, and get face to face with 
God, they would come to a true knowledge of 
themselves, and see that the self they were fast 
becoming was a poor distortion of their true Ego, 
and that it is only in union with God that man’s 
true self can be found. 

There is, strictly speaking, no definition of man’s 
Ego possible. We do not know it in terms of any- 
thing else, since it is through the Ego and its terms 
that everything else is known. Man is made in the 
image of God, of Whom there is no perfect defini- 
tion; no one predicate can be found to answer to 
His nature. He is only known through Himself, 
and we can only know Him by actual possession 
and living union. 
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I AM THE I was the name proclaimed long ago 
from the burning bush. It said, “I ‘am the self- 
existent I in which all others live, the central I 
whence all life radiates, the I which is the light 
and life of the universe.” 

The knowledge of the central [ is a mystery just 
as is the knowledge of the true nature of the finite 
Ego ; and mark to whom that mystery was of old 
revealed. Hast thou known that high symbolism 
of the burning bush which was revealed to the 
reverent, self-sacrificing Hebrew shepherd who counted 
the reproach of his brethren greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt? It was revealed to one who 
had insight into the true life of man, and was 
loyal to the light he possessed. It is to such that 
God reveals Himself; it is to such that God can 
reveal Himself, for the knowledge of God must be 
knowledge by affinity. They only know Him who 
ave like Him. Although there is no one predicate 
wide enough for the definition of God, yet we can 
know Him in part by many predicates, and the 
deepest and best of them all is love. God is love. 
He is the One Who from His very nature empties 
Himself for the life of others, gives Himself by self- 
’ sacrificing love to others: and, just as it is the life 
of love to give itself to others, it demands the 
others for itself in return. God is He by Whom 
and for Whom all things exist. 

God manifested Himself in the symbol of the 
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burning bush—love expending itself in voluntary 
sacrifice for others, and yet never consumed, but ever 
thereby, and only thereby, remaining green and 
fresh. 

If we would know ourselves we must learn what 
we are in our normal condition, and this we cannot 
know without knowing God. What the Ego is, 
what our nature in its highest condition is, cannot 
be known by mere force of intellect ; it must be 
learnt practically by living. It can never be fully 
known by those who live only for themselves. It 
is of the true nature of the Ego that by love it 
denies itself, gives up its self-centred attitude, and 
lives in and for God. The true life of the Ego is 
love. The Ego is not truly itself without its Alter- 
Ego, and that other is God in Whom all things 
consist. 

Show us the proof, says positive science, that we 
may believe. She herself can prove many things 
by experiments exhibited before the external senses. 
The existence and nature of God, the completion 
of man’s Ego in Him, the perfection of man’s life 
in union with God, are also proved by experiment ; 
but that experiment cannot be made outside the 
individual. It is made within, by his yielding his 
poor finite self to God, that he may be no longer 
anything in himself, but only in God; and it is 
completed by having God dwelling in him and 
working through and by him, 
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‘‘ But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘me,’ 
And finds ‘ I am not what I see, 


And other than the things I touch.’” 
TENNYSON. 


‘Das ist die Riickkehr zu Gott, die zwar auf Erden nie zum Ziele 
fiihrt, aber doch in der Seele ein gottliches Heimweh ziiriicklasst, das 


nie wieder aufhort.” 
Max MULLER, Deutsche Liebe. 
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GENESTS OF THE EGO. 


Nae is the origin in time of the conscious 

Ego? I go back, in thought, a few decades 
of years to find that bourn where for me time 
began, and all things for my consciousness gradually 
awoke with me into existence. F ormerly the 7 had 
no name nor dwelling-place in the universe. Out 
of the abyss of nothingness into the daylight of 
conscious existence the Ego sprang up, a little well 
of human life, which by itself was nothing, and which 
must flow forth of itself to find its conscious life ; 
yea, which must flow ever on until it find its true 
life in union with its higher self—the Z in whom all 
things have their true significance and life. The 
Ego is like an ever-flowing stream that has gathered 
contributions from this side and that, and has not 
only grown in volume but bears chemical traces of 
every soil through which it has come. But we 
cannot trace it back to a fountain where the Ego 
existed pure from every alien element ; for the J 
has no absolutely separate existence. We cannot 
shake off in thought the manifold tissue of world- 
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experience gathered in its progress by the Ego, and 
get behind and underneath it all to find the naked 
7 apart from the world. The conscious Ego was 
not ere the process of experience began; and, so 
far as we abstract the world-experience from the 
7, in so far the Z vanishes from itself. And, yet, 
the Ego is not a mere structure, formed as the result 
of a harmonious coalition of external circumstances, 
without any internal binding element that, while 
capable of subtlest union with them, was yet some- 
thing wholly other and higher. But for me, the 
world and the Z woke to existence about the same 
time, though memory cannot pierce so far back into 
its “dewy dawn” as actually to find the beginning. 

My life has not, at any stage, been one of perfect 
being, but only of becoming. The Ego was not 
only grasping after its Other, that is, the objective 
complement of its complex being, to which, by 
profound affinity, it has to be united for true life : 
the Ego was not merely forming for itself a home, 
the intelligible universe, but it was at the same time 
forming itself and, ever seeking after, or groaning for 
want of, its true self and true life. 

The Ego and the world have alike need of each 
other. The bright colours of the rainbow do not exist 
apart from our senses and perceiving mind. The 
rainbow does not, as we perceive it, exist yonder at 
a certain part of the firmament. It needed a source 
of energy to set in motion, as science tells us, the 
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undulations of light-ether at the rate of so many 
thousands per second; and it required a watery 
medium, which, with its million transparent prisms, 
might for our perceptive faculties mirror the 
sunbeam, yea frame for our higher faculties a 
glorious apocalypse of the spirit of nature ; but no 
less did it require our own senses and perceiving 
mind, 

All the objects around the cradle of the awaken- 
ing Ego were for me but a chaos before that Ego 
awoke to consciousness and perception. Those 
objects that brooded and hovered over and around 
me were but shadows till I gradually awoke to 
them, and they awoke in the daylight of my con- 
sciousness, The first clue for me out of the maze 
of mystery around me was love and faith. Self- 
surrendering love, which is the goal of life, is also its 
true starting-point. It gives the first rudiments as 
well as the deepest key of knowledge. And the 
central object of my faith-knowledge was that 
benign Madonna-countenance that, at times of 
dreamy delight, would woo me out of the sleep of 
unconsciousness, and anon would vanish again into 
some far-off shadowy world of infinite space, 

It was in an atmosphere of trust and love that 
the Ego awoke to a blessed world of peace, where 
the waves of human strife and care never broke, for 
he lay within the breakwater of maternal protecting 
love in a sheltered calm, and never dreamt how the 
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waves beat upon the other side. Little tempests 
were indeed to rise even within that haven, until the 
young Ego, which carried in its own wayward will 
the only source of them, was at length driven out of 
the haven into a position of independence to buffet 
for itself with the waves. But so long as that 
blissful relationship continued of self-surrendering, 
protecting love on the one hand and self-surrender- 
ing trust on the other, there was a peace to which 
there is nothing of this world comparable. 

What has become of the blessed calm and the 
pure radiant heaven of childhood ; and how has it 
been broken up by the world’s unrest with harassing 
problems and dread moral abysses and dangers? 
That world of blissful trust, presided over by love, 
has gone. The mother, in whom were concentrated 
all knowledge, law, and power, harmonized by love, 
did not prove always a sufficient portion for the ex- 
panding Ego. But while the heaven of infancy was 
yet unbroken, she was our true life, our higher self. 
She was then for the groping Ego “the way, the 
truth, and the life”? She was the way, pointing out 
by the finger of love the right direction for the 
young Ego in its way towards its true Other. She 
was the truth embodied, and the first best teaching 
of the Ego was to learn what she was, and to love 
her in return. In her the life of the infant was 
stored and hidden, to be daily dealt out by the 
hand of love and received by the hand of trust. 
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What broke up the blessed calm of childhood ? 
It was this—the attainment of independence of the 
mother without finding another higher self in her 
room. Man’s ordinary idea that the pilgrimage of 
the child is one towards complete independence 
leads but to hopeless unrest. The final goal of life 
is towards a true life, a blessed peace; but the 
eternal law stands written, “ Except ye repent and 
become as little children,” ye cannot enter it. 

In the morning of the conscious life of the /, 
there dawned upon it an ever-widening wonderland, 
which was not wholly separable from the Ego. The 
unfolding in my consciousness of that fair outer 
world, which was yet not wholly without me, with 
its blue star-gemmed canopy and its green flower- 
bordered carpet, and the holy light streaming down 
through forest aisles, was at the same time the 
unfolding of the Ego to conscious life and growth. 
Every true advancement in knowledge of the outer 
world implies a development of the inner world of 
consciousness. Vain and absurd were it for the 
Ego to dream of progress by its own unaided power 
and without receiving and assimilating nutriment 
from without. 

When first I wandered forth from the narrower 
world that lay under the parental roof, and stood 
beneath the blue dome of heaven, and made ac- 
quaintance with the joyous sights and sounds of 
nature, I discovered, not a wider world only, but a 
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wider self. All knowledge of the world is revelation 
of the Ego itself. One summer day, lured forth in 
search of some infant comrade, I passed into a fairy 
scene in the world without, and, forgetting the object 
of my quest, I stood in dreamy bewilderment in a 
new, yet not an alien, world. It was a world for 
which the Ego had profound affinity, so that even 
then that common human feeling, which may bea 
clue to deeper truth than most are aware, “I have 
seen all this before,’ may have been present in some 
dim rudimentary form. Many-coloured rays of light 
caught the eye on every side, from the emerald 
grass, the flowers, and the sparkling stream that 
murmured in soft undertones as it hurried toward 
the sea. I, too, was like the tiny brooklet, passing 
on I knew not whither. Swarms of sunlit flies, 
sifting to and fro, drew lines of fire in shady 
places; nimble swallows slid twittering past ; and 
the sapphire-mailed dragon-fly hovered and darted 
here and there. Mysterious voices were calling me 
from the neighbouring grove, some shrill and rapid, 
others soft and mellow; and near me, in flowery 
fragrant nooks, were humming voices, low and plain- 
tive. I stood in mute wonder; all those voices 
seemed to be addressed to me, but I could not 
make out what they were saying; nor was it till — 
long after, when I found the key to that language, 
that I began somewhat to understand. 

I had found a wider world that day, and I had 
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found a wider self.. It was but faint rudiments of 
a knowledge of that world which I then gathered ; 
but I saw and heard something then for which my 
mind instinctively craved. Not in the isolated self 
which is nothing by itself, but beyond itself was 
what the Ego craved, to draw thence its being and 
true life, not, as I have heard some fairy legend tell, 
of a beautiful, but deceptive form, which, being itself 
cold, drew life and warmth from contact with the 
lips of a too venturous youth, whom it drained of 
his life, till he became well-nigh as cold and lifeless 
as it had been. The / and the world derived each 
alike its existence in consciousness from mutual 
contact. 

The conscious Ego cannot be explained without 
reference to the Non-Ego. This is a universe in 
which nothing is isolated and without reference to 
other things. If we want to know ourselves, we 
must go to all the experience of our past years. 
The Ego was born with great prospects and poten- 
tialities, but his heritage had this condition attached : 
that he must marry the not-self ere he can enter 
upon it. The / was born with the potentiality of 
comprehending all existence under the unity of its. 
own consciousness. 

“ Self-consciousness,” said Kant, with a far glance 
even beyond the limits of his own system, “is that 
which is the condition of all unity, and is yet itself 
unconditioned. It does not so much know itself 
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[and other things] through its own categories as the 
categories, and through them all objects, in absolute 
unity of apperception, consequently through itself.” 

It is not the world that has the potentiality of 
the Ego, but the Ego that has the potentiality of 
the world. Although, as to its time-origin, or un- 
folding, the Ego was evolved by experience of the 
world, so that physical science, viewing the Ego 
upon her own plane and from her own standpoint, 
seems warranted in saying that “ consciousness is a 
function of nervous matter, when that nervous matter 
has attained a certain degree of organization,” yet 
a deeper science, which sees that the end is in the 
beginning, recognises the fact that the Ego, with 
its categories, is not the mere product of matter. 
Though in order of time matter is prior to it, yet 
the Ego has not its true origin and explanation in 
matter. Nay, the explanation of matter lies in 
consciousness. 

That is a great epoch in the history of the 
awakening Ego when it can distinguish itself in 
thought and speech from all else, and call itself 
“1T;” when it can raise its head a little above the 
tide of necessity, and look upon the various currents 
setting towards the dim shore a little way ahead, 
with its terrible reefs and its easily missed haven. 
The Ego attains to a certain independence, but not 
in the sense of being absolutely self-contained and 
self-sufficient. There is no living thing on earth 
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which has its sufficiency in itself, and man’s higher 
life is no exception. None knows better than the 
young Ego that to be isolated from all else would 
be misery and death. Does the thought that the 
Ego is nothing by itself, and that it must go beyond 
its isolated self to find its complement ere it can 
have true life and blessedness, appear to any to be 
a humiliating one? Not so did it appear to the 
wakening /, which instinctively perceived that its 
happiness, nay its very existence, was impossible in 
itself, apart and alone. 

Why, for example, does the Ego in infancy cry 
out and weep in finding itself alone in the dark ? 
Not because of the terror of mere physical darkness, 
for if the mother’s voice is heard in reassuring tones 
beside it, and the mother’s hand is holding it, the 
fear would be almost entirely dispelled. And yet 
not perfectly, for the strongest evidence of her 
presence would still be lacking—the evidence of 
sight ; and only when the light returned would 
perfect peace be restored. 

That infant fear of being alone in darkness is 
because the J/ instinctively perceives that isolation 
absolute would be annihilation, and the darkness in 
absence of the mother would be like the terrible 
shadow of it. The grand fear of the awakening 
Ego is isolation, which Carlyle calls the sum-total of 
misery for man—isolation from those objects which 
yield joy and comfort to him. The young. Ego 
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feels itself insufficient and defenceless against the 
evils which imagination conjures up. For it isolation 
is terrible indeed ; it would be to have no alter-ego 
in which to find itself and its true life. 

The heaven of infancy lies in loving union with 
the world without—a world whose centre and pre- 
siding power is at that stage the mother, and whose 
very sunshine is the mother’s love,— 


“. ,. The sun of dawn 
That brightens through the mother’s tender eyes, 
And warms the child’s awakening world.” 


The time comes when that mother is no longer the 
centre and sun of the child’s world ; but he is no true 
man who, having been endowed with the priceless 
boon of a true mother, can forget his immeasurable 
debt to her. The true man is loyal to the memory 
of her who at first was in the place of God to his 
youthful Ego, and who taught him, not by precept 
only, but by her own self, the pathway to true life, 
as when she led up his simple child-thoughts in 
opening, unquestioning wonder and reverence towards 
the higher Father, or, when, at eventide, they bent 
together by his little cot. No need has he of 
any Madonna-shrine placed at every corner of his 
way to remind him of things sacred ; that face, so 
benignly meek, may have passed beyond the veil of 
things visible, but it has not vanished from his 
spirit. Ever like his guardian-spirit, it points him 
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onwards towards the Divine Alter-Ego whom she 
typified in infancy. 

With the increasing separateness of the Ego from 
its first higher self, or Alter-Ego, the mother, his 
quest must henceforth be to find another, the true 
Alter-Ego of the finite spirit. With the growth of 
individual consciousness there sprang up in the 
awakening moral nature a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. All its earliest burdens were borne for 
the Ego by the mother, in that happy half-conscious 
time when the small Ego lived, without anxious 
thought or care, in the eternal now of the mother’s 
love. But gradually arose a sense of the pressing 
load of one burden which no other finite individual 
can bear for another. The first steps in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress of the young Ego find him with a heavy 
burden upon his shoulders, the burden of a responsi- 
bility too great for him to bear. And woe to him if 
he find no other, no Alter-Ego, to share it with him; 
and to bear it for him. 


CHAPTER X. 
AWAKENING OF MIND. 


HAT a mystery there is in the dawn of mind, 
when the first glimmering rays of knowledge 
break in, and the awakening Ego begins to gaze 
wonderingly forth of its windows upon the strange 
outer world! It was in an atmosphere of love and 
trust, the native atmosphere of the human spirit, 
that mind first awoke to knowledge. Mind cannot 
know without trust. It recognises its own nothing- 
ness per se, and at first assumes its rightful attitude 
to other objects, cordially welcoming and giving them 
free house-room within itself, and finding in and by 
them its conscious life. 

That which is the deepest knowledge of all came 
first—the knowledge of persons. That was, and 
ever continued to be, the centre of intellectual interest ; 
and other things ranged themselves in mind accord- 
ing to their relation to persons. The ground of all 
knowledge is love to persons; the deepest of all 
knowledge is that of kindred spirit. Everything has 
meaning and interest to mind in proportion as it 
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manifests spirit ; and until we see it in relation to 
spirit, we do not know anything in its profoundest 
aspect ; we do not really know it in the deepest sense 
of what Kingsley calls “ that glorious word know.” 

At first the Ego did not distinguish itself from 
other objects. That bright and that dark side of 
the dimly lit room, which was the earliest world of 
wakening infancy, were not perceived at first in that 
dead calm before mind was aroused by the sense of 
difference to struggle after unity. The dawn of 
thought never could have come from the apprehension 
of one uniform sense-impression or phenomenon, 
as, for example, one continuous sound, or one un- 
broken colour. Having nothing wherewith to 
contrast or to compare it, or from which to dis- 
tinguish it, all would have been a blank within the 
circle of consciousness. Nay, consciousness would 
not have existed. 

And when, from movements of the head from one 
side to another, or when carried to and fro in the 
nurse’s arms, the difference between the bright 
window and the dark side of the room was im- 
pressed on the sensory of the tiny Ego, the first 
dim, faintest rudiment of wonder, that parent of 
philosophy, as Plato calls it, impelled the wakening 
mind to find some means of uniting in thought those 
two contrasted ideas darkness and_ brightness, 
And this first impulse to question and bridge over 
the abyss of apparent contradiction carries the 
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mind that obeys it continually forward, truthwards, 
until it land in the ultimate unity, the vitalizing 
centre of truth, which is God. 

But at first the conscious Ego could not distin- 
cuish itself from other things. That bright window 
and the surrounding dimness were cognized, so far 
as cognition or its rudiments were then possible, 
as entirely in the Ego, that is, as bright and dark 
parts of the Ego itself. It was cradually, as mind 
was stimulated to note one thing by another, and to 
see one thing in relation to another, that it at length 
grasped the idea that ¢iis here, which moves and 
turns—namely, my body—is distinct from ¢hat there, 
which remains motionless while this, my body, moves; 
or, vice versa, that this here, which is now motionless, 
is not that object there, which is changing its place. 

Unity and difference are the foundation of all 
thought. The very possibility of thought implies 
that, amid the endless diversity of objects in the 
world of matter, a certain unity exists. Were not 
the objective universe founded on unity, amid all its 
manifold diversity, there could be no _ thought. 
Sensation there might be, and apprehension of 
particular objects; but of that binding up of the 
multifarious into unity and seeing particular objects 
in their classes, and that progress of mind from the 
lower ever towards the higher unity, there could be 
none. 

And that, amid the manifold and intricate com- 
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experience and the progress of science testify. Even 
in the childhood of science this fact was recognized, 
and a very little observation of the far-reaching unity 
of nature suggested the idea of one common, funda- 
mental element in nature as the foundation and 
source of all things. 

But not only amid the objects of the external 
world is mind led to recognize unity, but between 
mind itself and the outer world is there some pro- 
found unity at length perceived, since, without some 
affinity between mind and objects, there could be no 
union in consciousness between thought and things, 
and no possibility of thought. 

But unity alone, without difference, could furnish 
no foundation for thought. In the early tentative 
efforts of mind difference is a stimulus ; absolute 
uniformity and monotony is the death of thought. 
When two different, but homogeneous impressions are 
produced on the sensory, mind is roused to activity ; 
and in proportion to its activity is it impelled to seek 
unity and bridge over the difference. Mind is not at 
first stimulated by the difference of objects which do 
not belong to the same class, or which do not lie on 
the same plane. A continuous sound and a uniform 
colour, were there nothing else objected to the 
sensory, would be a blank world ; but two contrasted 
objects of the same class strike the mind, and arouse 
it to note the difference and to bind up the diverse 
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objects under their common unity. To differentiate 
and to unify are the twin efforts that lie at the 
foundation of thought. The sense of difference 
belongs to an earlier and more rudimentary stage of 
thought than that of unity ; and it is its progress in 
discerning the unity or harmony of objects, rather 
than the aggregation, without unity, of diverse objects 
or impressions, that marks the growth and develop- 
ment of mind. The child and the savage are most 
delighted with glaring and brightly contrasted colours, 
the trained mind by their harmonious arrangement. 

All the manifold objects of that wonderland on 
whose shores the Ego had landed to take up its 
abode and to learn its manners and its speech, all 
those objects which began to loom forth vaguely in 
the morning dawn of consciousness, are resolvable 
into phenomena. Qualities and relations of qualities 
constitute, we are told, the sum of our knowledge 
of the world. And had the conscious Ego been 
born with the faculty of expressing, and recording 
by words, its impressions and ideas, what part of 
speech would have come first? The pure Pheno- 
menalist would say, the adjective, because it comes 
nearest to the simple expression of a phenomenon. 
All nouns were originally formed from Adjectives. 
Thus river is that which flows, the quality of 
flowing being that whereby it is distinguished. 
Nothing in philology is more important or inte- 
resting than to read in words the precise quality 
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of an object singled out by particular races whereby 
to distinguish that object. Thus man with the early 
Greeks was “he who turns upwards his Jace,’ with 
the Latin he was the carth-born, and similarly 
with the Hebrews he who is formed of ved earth, 
and with our Teutonic ancestors he who ¢hinks. 

The purely phenomenalist theory of knowledge 
asserts that all objects, as known by us, are cognized 
as mere aggregations of qualities, which, in turn, are 
resolvable into mental impressions, or modes of con- 
sciousness, 

Is then this theory of knowledge perfectly ade- 
quate and satisfactory to the Ego? Is the adjective 
really the first part of speech and the founda- 
tion of all the others ; and is the substantive merely 
the counter which stands for the ageregate of 
qualities forming the object of our knowledge ? 
This, in one form. or other, has been, and is, one of 
the great questions of philosophy. Among the 
objects of our knowledge are there any true sub- 
stantives, and how can we know them? 

The true substantive expresses that which has in 
itself the principle of permanence—that substratum, 
amid the variable qualities and phenomena, which 
has in itself the ground of its own existence and 
permanence. Is there then amid the objects of 
our knowledge any which approach this definition ? 

We find that there is one invariable element amid 
all the varying objects of our knowledge ; there is 
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one binding link which is essential in order to know- 
ledge. This is consciousness, in other words, the Ego 
itself; for we cannot separate consciousness, or a mode 
of consciousness, fromthe Ego. Since consciousness 
is an essential element of the Ego, the mode of 
consciousness is the Ego in a certain attitude to- 
wards the external world. 

There is no real thought until the Ego awakes to 
a consciousness of itself, and there is only knowledge 
in proportion to the degree of development of 
consciousness ; and, in the very dawn of knowledge, 
the Ego had at least one substantive given to its 
hand. That substantive was the conscious /, which 
of all finite objects has most substantiality, and can 
be most profoundly, if not most accurately, known. 
It lies nearest to that which has in itself the ground 
of permanent existence. It has need of other ob- 
jects; but all other things are its kindred, and are 
known by the Ego according to the measure of their 
affinity to itself. 

In cognizing other objects, the young Ego does 
not naturally look upon them phantasmically—as 
aggregations of shadowy qualities which have 
nothing akin to the substantial Ego,—but rather 
anthropomorphically, ascribing to them some of its 
own substantiality. It looks upon other things as 
possessed of similar feelings and life to itself. And 
although he learns at length to be ashamed of his 
anger with the chair or table with which his head 
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came in contact, and on which he retaliated with his 
tiny fists, and although the Positivist will entirely 
explain away the anthropomorphical element of 
the ideas of the child, we find it in our view of 
knowledge a not unnatural mistake on the part of 
the infantile Ego. We know an object deeper than 
as a mere aggregate of qualities; and the refutation 
of phenomenalism by some idealists on the ground 
that the noumenon, or thing in itself, is really the 
sum of all the phenomenal qualities, is not an 
adequate statement of the truth. In the universe 
there are no true noumena, or, as we have said, 
substantives except conscious Egos. Other things 
exist for these and as phenomenal manifestations of 
these. Matter, for example, is essentially phenomena. 
If we seek'to know the ¢hing-in-itself of matter, we 
are led up to the infinite Ego of whom matter is 
the phenomenal manifestation. The permanency of 
Nature and her laws is not a quality inherent in 
Nature (which by herself apart is nothing), but is a 
quality of the Divine character. It denotes the 
unchangeableness of the moral law in God; it 
mirrors the rationality of the Divine will. We 
know the object, on the one hand, by means of its 
qualitative manifestations, but on the other by the 
Ego to which it belongs, or to which it is profoundly 
akin. And, although we have explicit knowledge 
of an object only in proportion as its qualities 
are empirically manifested to us, we have a fuller 
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implicit knowledge, or the potentiality of knowledge, 
of it so far as we have knowledge of the Ego. 

How are objective qualities translated into the 
language of mind, and how do they become subjec- 
tive impressions or modes of consciousness? That 
too remains an inexplicable mystery until we learn 
the profound affinity subsisting between thought 
and things, the Ego and the universe. 


err Lex f. 
FURTHER STEPS OF THE EGO. 


NCE in the mid-period of infancy. the young 

Ego sat on a sunny bank one long summer 
day. And how very long, in looking back, appear 
those summer days of infancy! The sunlit flowers 
raised their happy faces above the cool shady grass ; 
butterflies fluttered about in dolce far niente enjoy- 
ment ; and save when the dragon-fly, with terrible 
buzz of his rustling wings, darted fiercely about, dis- 
turbing the denizens of that little Eden, as the 
advent of a winged emissary from the world of 
darkness might have done in the earlier Eden, all 
was tranquil, as if part of a world over which the 
breath of change could never pass. 

There came upon the infant Ego the consciousness 
that, while in that world, he was not wholly of it. 
With these fair unconscious objects around, there 
was no mysterious destiny connected, as he had 
a destiny to work out by the deeds of his own 
responsible personality. A breath from the eternal 
heights had for a little blown aside the veil of finite 
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things ; and two ideas stood before the Ego with 
a vividness peculiar to the imagination of childhood : 
transient, eternal, All these unconscious associates 
of infancy were transient; the Ego belongs to 
eternity. These enjoy the sun’s warmth through 
their brief day, and pass away without a trace (save 
perhaps a faint image of themselves impressed upon 
the rocks of a new zon, the tombstone over the 
grave of their eternal oblivion, to be spelt out by 
a new order of men); but the Ego must hasten 
onwards into the region of eternal results. The 
laws and powers of the universe shaped themselves, 
to his mind into inexorable fate, which could not be 
moved or turned aside from its right onward move- 
ments by anything he could do to affect it. He 
would be held responsible by it, not merely for the 
acts he had done, but for himself—the self he would, 
by his acts of will, call into endless existence. Only 
one life lay before him, and he could not return to 
undo its results. He was like one on the eve of a 
fateful battle, with eternal victory or defeat before 
him ; like that young soldier, whose relics I lately 
saw, who said to his comrade on the eve of a famous 
battle, in which he nobly fulfilled his pledge, “I 
shall either die or win the Victoria Cross.” In the 
book of destiny, it was written down where the Ego 
should stand when life’s battle was over. That book 
was sealed, and the dread question was hidden in it ; 
but adopting a method similar to that by which 
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Rousseau once sought to determine another momen- 
tous question, the youthful Ego sought to get destiny 
to break the silence and disclose its secret. 

At that period a range of mountains that bounded 
the Happy Valley to the eastward was an object 
of deep interest, and even of awe. It was the 
boundary of the known universe to the Ego. Be- 
yond it lay mythical realms, wherein the lands of 
nursery fairy myth and of solid geography were as 
confusedly mingled as in Homer’s atlas of the world. 
Africa, with Jack and the Beanstalk’s country, lay 
over there; and rumours reached the infant circle 
of the Ego concerning prowling tigers and other 
monsters from the former region having been seen 
on the hither-side of the mountains. It was also 
confidently affirmed, by one member of that infant 
conclave, that the sky, of whose composition various 
conjectures were formed, could be reached by climb- 
ing to the highest point of the range. 

How the Ego treasures every feature in the 
contour of those mountains, for are they, too, not 
part of himself? He marked them in winter, when 
they wore their ghostly drapery of snow, and every 
ridge and hollow was brought into sharp relief; and 
fences unnoticed before became as clearly visible 
as pencilled lines upon the whitest paper. In early 
spring, when shepherds set fire to the heather, the 
widening circles of flame were seen from afar after 
dark, and weird forms moved athwart the glow like 
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Druids around the bale-fires on May Eve. He saw 
them assume their light green kirtle in early summer, 
and their dark purple covering in autumn ; and it 
became a passionate desire to climb the highest 
peak that dominated the valley. One day, after his 
mind had advanced so far in the Positivist direction 
that the mountains were divested of all their earlier 
wonders and terrors, along with a smaller comrade, 
he made the attempt. Wading through purple 
heather and across spongy tracts where the bilberry 
and the bog-asphodel grew, and up the weather- 
scarred ridges where the club-moss crawled and 
clung, at length, to their joy, the two youthful 
climbers reached the cairn at the top. The whole 
Happy Valley lay mapped beneath them, its fields 
and woods showing like pieces of quilt-work ; and 
southwards, with wild delight, they marked the broad 
blue sea, with its shadowy sails, on the far horizon. 
With such feelings “stout Cortes and his men” 
caught their first view of the vast Pacific, and— 


‘‘Gazed at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak of Darien.” 


But for one bitter pill it contained, the cup of joy 
of the elder of the two would have been complete. 
The fact was but too patent ; it was met the highest 
peak of the range, for there behind it, hitherto in- 
visible, towered an exasperating giant, who cast their 
mountain into the shade. That too must be scaled, 
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else the glory of their triumph would be tarnished. 
His shorter-limbed comrade was coaxed to another 
effort and promised the sight of a city that lay 
behind. They descended till they reached the long- 
necked ridge connecting the summits; once more 
they gained the height, and planted their feet on 
the highest point. Alas for human ambition! A 
grander and still more difficult summit lay before 
them, and only pity for his weary-limbed companion 
prevented the elder attempting this crowning achieve- 
ment. 

Thus it is with older children, spurred ever on- 
ward from height to height of power, wealth, fame, 
only to find at each new height that a higher still 
lies beyond. The rest-and-be-thankful seat of the 
human spirit is never found amid things finite. In 
no created object is found the “something else” we 
want to yield us satisfaction. 

Often in those early days a consciousness of the 
abyss which cannot be filled with the finite was 
awakened by hearing sweet music. Amid the gay 
pomp and high pageantry of some festive scene, 
where the young, the brave, and the beautiful were 
met, the young Ego would whisper to himself, “ Here 


>”) 


is at length the ‘something else’”” But the swelling 
sounds awoke a deeper swell of feeling from the 
abyss within, till the Ego went out under the silent 
stars and questioned with himself what this meant, 


what his own spirit meant; and the answer came, 
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“ Could something like this be increased to infinity 
and be made eternal?” But the firmament of stars 
looked down in pity, as if saying: “This little in- 
cident of the changeful life of man will pass like a 
dream, as other pageants have passed before it, and 
will perish like the lost music of Greece and Assyria, 
and leave no trace behind. The bloom of beauty 
shall tarnish fast ; the high spirit of youth shall be 
brought low; but we—we shine on from age to 
age.” 

There is in each individual a whole world of 
unawakened feeling, and that feeling, which is the 
living response of the spirit within to the objects 
without, has a rhythmical expression. All nature 
is indeed rhythmical, from the majestic movements 
of the spheres to the pulsing life of animal and 
vegetable. When true feeling is awakened within, 
the soul expresses itself in music, more or less per- 
fect in expression. But the emotional soul is in 
most cases bound and fettered, and is never truly 
awakened to deep-thrilling harmony with the great 
mysterious world without, and finds no free outlet 
towards that mystery which lies behind the rhythm 
of nature—the love which manifests itself by 
harmonious law. But when a master of music 
creates sweet sounds, a sense of the affinity of the 
world of the Ego with the mysterious world without 
is dimly awakened. The soul finds its emotional 
expression ready formed; and over that thrilling 
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bridge, in joyous freedom, it exultingly passes to 
and fro, high as the stars, deep as the hidden abysses 
beneath, towards that world so unfathomably mys- 
terious, so far-extending beyond the ken of our 
actual experience and range of clear knowledge, so 
majestic and beautiful and awful, yet so profoundly 
akin to the /—a something of which the Ego is 
part, and which is, in another sense, part of the Ego. 


The young Ego, in his more thoughtful hours, 
awoke to a sense of something deeply wrong in his 
mysterious inner world. The time of such awaken- 
ing is a critical one to the individual, and the form 
of it may vary according to epoch, education, psy- 
chological mould, and depth of character; but the 
essence of the trouble is this: the Ego has not yet 
learnt what to make of himself; he has not found 
his true niche, and is seeking it in things external, 
He must set that poor segment of being—the finite 
Ego—in the living circle of the infinite 7, and 
attain such real union with God that all false 
Egoism vanishes in the blending of the finite / with 
the infinite Zou. 


CHAPTER] Xs 
THE WIDENING CIRCLES OF LOVE. 


He very soon this young scion of humanity 
begins to claim independence, and to enter 
upon the struggle of wills in assertion of its own 
rights and wishes, ere as yet law has come in to 
curb and control, and to be his schoolmaster to 
bring his will to the right attitude of submission 
to constituted authority! He has to learn that 
he is not omnipotent, and that the freedom of the 
self-centred will is limited in its range. Its claims, 
thwarted on this side and on that, have to be 
reduced to the moderate standard of its possibilities. 
Human life moves onward at the meeting point of 
apparent contradictions. It lies between necessity 
and freedom; and it is important to observe how 
these are reconciled in the narrow kingdom of the 
household. 

In the family, too, there are individual Egos, whose 
isolated or self-centred wills would tend towards 
separate aims and selfish interests ; and the will of 
the weaker would be overborne by the stronger. 
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In any case the will of the child must be sub- 
ordinated and subdued to the law of the household. 
But, along with the dawning of intellect and the 
perception of individual ends and objects of desire, 
there is the discernment of a higher principle. No 
member of the household stands apart from the rest 
or lives only for self. He is the member of an 
organic whole, whose common life is sustained and 
unified by love. 

‘‘ Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with 

might, 
Smote the chord of self, that trembling passed in music out of 
sight.” 

Each member of the family sees himself as part 
of the system of loved and loving ones, each 
subordinating his individual interests to those of 
the whole. Each member looks upon the whole as 
his wider self ; and thus selfishness, at the magic 
touch of love, passes into its opposite, and becomes 
altruism. 

This indeed is the ideal conception of the home, 
and, like all ideals, is never in this world perfectly 
realized ; but here at least, in the little kingdom 
of the home of childhood, irradiated by the sun- 
light of love, we have the first and the best earthly 
type of the relation of the individual Ego to the All 
and to its higher Ego, and as a member of that 
kingdom to enter which one must needs become a 
little child. | 
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Some of our Continental neighbours do us the 
honour of saying that the ideal of family life is 
most truly realized in England. We give the follow- 
ing, not so much as a generous estimate by a 
foreigner of what he conceived the actual English 
home to be, far less to minister to that vulgar, 
Podsnappian, insular pride which foreigners may be 
excused for considering an essential characteristic of 
the English, but, above all, as a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the true ideal of the home, worthy as such 
to be set up as a model by all house-fathers and 
house-mothers ; and, as a symbol of what the wider 
circle of humanity should be. 

“These English homes,” says H. F. Amiel, “are 
beautiful. They are the reward and the result of 
a long civilization and of an ideal perseveringly 
followed. What ideal? That of moral order, 
founded on respect for one’s self and others, on 
respect for duty, in a word, on dignity. The 
masters are considerate to their guests ; the children 
have deference for their parents ; each and every- 
thing in the right place. Rule and submission are 
alike recognized. This little world is governed and 
appears to go all by itself; duty is the genzus locz, 
but duty with that hue of reserve and empire over. 
one’s self which is the couleur Britannique. The 
children are the measure of this domestic system ; 
they are happy, smiling, confident, and yet modest. 
One feels that they know themselves loved, and that 
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they know they are subordinate, Our children 
conduct themselves as if they were masters, and 
when a precise order is given, they see in it an 
abuse of power—an arbitrary act; and why? Be- 
cause in principle they believe that everything turns 
round themselves. Ours can be polite and affec- 
tionate ; but they are wanting in gratitude and 
self-restraint. | 

“How do the English mothers obtain this result ? 
By a rule impersonal, invariable, and firm, in other 
words by law, which produces liberty ; whereas the 
arbitrary decree results in mutiny and emancipation 
from control. ... In every English child one perceives 
the national device: ‘God and my right’ At every 
English hearth one feels that the home is a citadel, 
or, better still, a well-commanded ship.” 

The most precious and beautiful of all earthly 
things—if it can be called a thing of earth—is the 
love that reigns in and illumines the early home. 
There springs up, imperceptibly yet surely, like the 
pearly dawn in the child-heart, unbounded trust, that 
neither questions nor doubts the parents’ love ; and, 
on the part of the latter, there is a readiness to do 
all and sacrifice all, to dare all dangers, and bear all 
burdens that are necessary for the child. There are 
few habitable spots upon earth, from the hot sandy 
wastes of a tropical desert to the icy rim of the 
Arctic circle, but have their blackness and barren- 
ness relieved by some flower, But the fairest of all 
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earthly flowers, found wherever a human community 
can thrive, is household love. Very precious and 
sacred is the trustful love even of a little child ; and 
very degraded and dehumanized is the heart of that 
mother who does not bear for her child a self- 
sacrificing love, strong as death. Amid the wreck 
of the moral nature, this is one of the last fragments 
to break up and perish, the self-sacrificing love of 
the mother towards her children. There is a 
mystery in all human love deeper far than its 
possessor is aware of ; it is the aim and effort of a 
heart seeking its true rest. The clasping tendrils 
of the heart of childhood at first cling instinctively 
to its parents as an all-sufficing portion. But love 
has in itself the principle of universality. Perfect 
love is unlimited, without more and without less. 
It is all-comprehending, and soon finds itself empty, 
still, when grasping any finite object. 

The home of childhood soon becomes too narrow 
for the expanding Ego. The family ‘kingdom is not 
self-contained and self-sufficient. Even among the 
early Teutonic families of which Tacitus says, “ They 
live apart, each by itself, as woodside, plain, or fresh 
spring attracts it,” each family (in its separate home- 
stead, or “town,” surrounded by its mark or protect- 
ing belt of fen or forest, and jealously barred and 
palisaded from the outer world) was not found self- 
sufficient. The piles and palisades which a selfish 
boorism, or the necessity of self-defence, had erected 
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were pierced from within by an indestructible yearn- 
ing for a wider union with their kin. And the 
family “ham,” or home, grew into the home of the 
community, and became the nucleus of a future 
town or city. And so, too, to the young Ego, the 
small world of the family circle did not perfectly 
suffice, though for a time it seemed to do so, and 
other family circles seemed to belong to an alien 
world. But one morning, even of that dim far-off 
time, a new.seal was opened in the life of the Ego, 
and a new revelation of its heart-need was made. 
An alien was casually met, full of youthful grace and 
glee; and there sprang up, in some deep region of 
the soul hitherto undreamt of, a well of sympathy 
so deep and wide that the narrow world of the 
family was overpassed. The Ego seemed to enter 
upon a wider world and to discover a wider self. 
Here was a new bright link uniting the Ego toa 
grander life beyond. for what zs the life of the 
Ego but a going beyond itself to find its true life, and 
yet never finding it in the finite ? 

The greatest fact of all is love; we only read the 
universe aright when we apply to it the key of 
holy, self-denying, self-sacrificing love ; and even its 
poorest human types and analogies are precious and 
not to be despised. They are finger-posts by the 
wayside pointing for the traveller onward and up- 
ward, beyond the earth and beyond time. That 
was therefore an epoch worthy of note for the 
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advancing Ego when, for the time being, the centre 
of gravity of the universe was transferred from his 
poor self and his first earthly home to another. 
With her, to the sanguine Ego, was the promise of 
all that makes life beautiful, and bright, and worthy. 
Away from that fair morning star of promise there 
was darkness and unrest. The road leading down 
from her high home on its picturesque height was 
like the very pathway of the sun ; and the gateway 
through which she was wont to dawn on the world 
of the Ego seemed, as Michael Angelo pronounced 
Giotto’s bronze gates at Florence, “worthy to be 
compared to the gates of Paradise.” 

A new key had been found to the interpretation 
of nature—not the true or deepest key, but typical 
of it. She was the culmination and crown, “ the 
very flower and uttermost grace,’ of surrounding 
nature. All that was fairest and purest in the little 
world of the Ego—the purple splendour of the 
mountains, the pearly glow of the dawn, the scent 
of wild rose and violet, and the sparkling sheen of 
the mountain rill, with its rippling laughter—had 
blossomed out in human form. She gave a deeper 
and tenderer meaning to nature, which, in all its 
forms and hues, was pervaded and inspired by her 
presence. 

The deepest hunger of the human spirit is for 
its Other, to whom it may give itself loyally away, 
giving all and getting all in return. This is the 
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electric touch needed to awaken the human spirit 
to true life. As Fenelon says, “ Wot to love is not to 
live ; to love feebly ts to languish rather than to live. 
We were born for the love of God.” 

No word sounds the depths of human nature so 
much as this of love. It is love that is needed to 
bring all nature into true harmony ; and when Chris- 
tianity announces for man a God whose name and 
deepest attribute is /ove, this at least we can say: 
it proclaims that which man’s nature needs, and 
which his consciousness craves. Love is the measure 
of a man; it is in proportion as he can love—that 
is, give himself for others in pure self-sacrificing 
devotion, and find his joy and life in so doing—that 
he stands in the scale of worth. 

Listen here to the vibration of a deep chord of 
man’s nature at a light fugitive touch from the finger 
of love, in the case of one already quoted, whose 
high potentialities of life were never consciously 
realized. 

“ How shall I term,” says Amiel, “ the undefinable 
sensation that haunted me this morning in the 
twilight between the sleeping and waking states? It 
was a remembrance charming, but vague, nameless, 
formless, as a female face of which one has glimpses 
when sick in the obscurity of his chamber and the 
incertitude of delirium. I had the distinct feeling 
that it was a sympathetic face somewhere met which 
had moved me on a certain day, and then fallen with 
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the lapse of time into the catacombs of oblivion. 
But all the rest was confused—the place, the occa- 
sion, the person even, for I did not see the features 
nor the expression. It was like a flitting sail under 
which is hidden the enigma of happiness. And I 
was sufficiently awake to be sure that it was 
no dream.” 

It is often in the stillness and obscurity of the 
morning twilight, and in the twilight of the half- 
wakened spirit, that the clearest glimpses into the 
sacred mysteries of our being are obtained ; and this 
fleeting phantom seemed to hold out to this rare 
and lonely soul the hope of that which his life had 
been a sick gasping after. It was nota vain phantom, 
after all, for, as it flitted away, it pointed the direction 
to him of true life and perfect bliss. 

It is by love alone that man’s life is filled up and 
satisfied. We have, in the biography of an eminent 
thinker, a signal instance of the emptiness and un- 
satisfactoriness of the loftiest and purest life which 
is merely lived for self in intellectual abstraction 
and pursuits—that life which Plato supposed to be 
the highest and the perfect one. We refer to that 
memorable crisis in the early life of John Stuart Mill 
when he had fallen “ into a dull state of nerve,” and 
when he was led to propose to himself the question : 
“Supposing that all the objects of your life were real- 
ized, and that all the changes in human institutions 
and opinions which you desire were completely accom- 
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plished at this very moment, would it be for you a great 
joy and agreat happiness? Myconscience replied to 
me directly and irresistibly,‘ No. At this response 
my heart failed me; all the foundations on which 
my life was built were destroyed.” 

We do not at present enter upon some important 
aspects of this remarkable experience, which for a 
time produced despair ; and he found himself at the 
very outset of the voyage of life “like a vessel well 
equipped and with a good helm, but without sails.” 
But, regarding it solely in the aspect in which it 
afterwards appeared to his own mind, it was a point 
at which a young man of unusually keen discernment 
clearly saw the governing principle of his life to be 
unsound and unsatisfactory. And that was because, 
amid all the objects of intellectual ambition presented 
to him, he was living a life of mere self-gratification. 
The centre round which his life turned was self ; 
and, amid all the intellectual wealth which he had 
acquired, his life was poor and without a sufficient 
object. He had found the vanity of an egoistic 
life; and though, in emerging from the Slough of 
Despond, he came sadly short of reaching the goal 
of highest life, he came out oz the right side ; that is, 
he passed to a certain extent out of the barren land 
of Egoism into the better region of Altruism. It 
was one day while reading, in the Memoirs of 
Marmontel, how the latter, at the death-bed of his 
father, promised to become the protector of his family. 
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Young Mill was moved to tears, and he had a glimpse 
in that hour of the pathway to true life: that one 
must live and suffer not for himself, but for others, 
and not merely for humanity in the abstract, but for 
kindred beings ; that is, he had a glimpse of the life 
of love, which is satisfied only with persons for whom 
to live, and work, and suffer. He did not see that the 
love, supreme, unique, unchangeable, of which man’s 
mysterious spirit is capable, cannot be satisfied with- 
out a Person, its true Other, for whom to live, and 
in whom to lose its isolated self. Consciousness 
testifies that the best thing we can do for this poor 
finite being of ours, full of languishing desires and 
unrest, is to give it away by loyal self-surrendering 
love. 

Love is the heavenly remedy for all woes of the 
human spirit. When we attain to the perfect love 
of God, all the spirit’s cravings shall be satisfied, all 
its woes righted. There is no one on earth who is 
what he might have been; but in Jesus Christ for 
each there is the potentiality of something very 
glorious, yet something individual and different from 
others. There is a perfection in nature’s variety, 
where each several flower has a charm peculiar to 
itself; and so, too, in the spiritual world. The 
Divine One needs many forms through which to 
manifest Himself; and the proof of their living con- 
nection with Him is /ove. The perfection of man’s 
being is that holy love which implies our full fruition 
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of God and His full repletion of us. In this love 
there is transfiguring joy, the source of physical as 
well as spiritual beauty. No flower in existence is 
so beautiful as the spirit which dwells in God’s love ; 
and if each unit or drop in the rainbow round about 
the throne of God is so fair in its perfect self- 
harmony, what must be the beauty of the whole 
galaxy that makes visible as well as audible music 
there ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NATURE'S GREAT LESSON-BOOK, 


N 7 ATURE, like an illuminated Psalter in a foreign 
tongue, lay open before the Ego, demanding 
his life-study to spell it out, beginning with the first 
admiring glances at its beautiful colouring and 
characters, until he understood something of its 
language and its ideas, and at length its sacred 
meaning dawned upon his spirit. It had an external 
meaning for the senses and perceptive faculties, calling 
these into daily exercise, and training them to 
accurate observation; it had a meaning for the 
understanding, and tested its highest powers of 
generalization and reflection ; and it had a meaning 
for those faculties which are most inward and spiritual, 
by which the Ego interprets the language of spirit. 
The lessons taught by nature were learned, not 
amid compulsion and tears, but in the school of love. 
What exquisite enjoyment nature afforded, especially 
in spring-time, when she had received her many- 
coloured garment fresh from the hand of God! 
When every wood and copse was vocal with the 
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voice of spring, and the branches were hourly bursting 
into budding life, some new wonder was continually 
presented to the charmed eye of youth—catkins, 
white and yellow, upon the willows ; fringes of tender 
green and flowers of most delicate purple upon the 
larches ; the water-wagtail’s nest, with four spotted 
eggs, by the burnside ; and the seed-caskets, in which 
careful nature had packed the embryo beeches, 
opening now to let them free, the tiny rootlet to go 
downwards and anchor in the soil, and the two un- 
furling leaves to grow upwards and spread evermore 
to meet the light and the breeze. 

The meadow by the riverside was an inexhaustible 
wonderland in early summer. Gay butterflies, in 
various uniforms, crimson, yellow, pale blue, and 
white, with plenty of time on their hands, flitted 
among the flowers and across the path of the 
laborious ants—those busy ouvriers of the insect 
world. We could then number among our intimate 
friends and foes many classes of insects unknown 
to most of the taller members of the human race. 
In the neighbouring ponds the tiny tadpoles shook 
their restless tails, their organ of speech as well as 
of locomotion, and very expressive it was of the 
joy that enters into and pervades even their little 
obscure world. We saw them change from their 
jet-black infancy to their brown-speckled boyhood, 
and at length to their uncouth hobbledehoyhood, 
half-frog, half-tadpole. 
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There was a converse of growing intimacy between 
the young Ego and nature; and, valuable as the 
scientific explanation of nature is, it comes short of 
fully explaining that converse. There were what we 
may, in a profound sense, call the Jou mots of nature, 
visible, not audible, to the Ego, and the heart- 
laughter they awoke came from the depths of the 
nature. The effect of one of the grandest of them is 
described by Wordsworth :— 


‘My heart leapt up when I beheld 
A rainbow in the sky.” 


No human genius, whether musician, painter, or poet, 
has wielded a spell so potent over the human heart, 
or has known so truly how to touch the deepest 
chords of our inner being, as nature herself does. 
The youthful Ego wanders among nature’s haunts 
like one who visits a country of foreign speech. Be- 
tween him and the natives there is a certain barrier, 
which must be removed by his learning the language, 
ere he knows the names of things, and the institutions 
and habits which are the forms whereby the national 
spirit expresses itself. But he can profoundly know 
the people notwithstanding, for what are national 
differences compared to human unity and affinity ? 
The heart learns much more quickly than the head ; 
or rather, wherever there is deep affinity between the 
knowing and the known, there are glimpses of pro- 
found knowledge possible ere we have accurately 
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learned to know it by the intellect. So is it in our 
intercourse with nature. Because nature and we are 
profoundly and mysteriously akin, she speaks to us 
with power from the first by a language which we 
have not yet learned scientifically. We wait not for 
science in order to real and well-founded enjoyment 
of nature. With what zazve admiration and joy our 
heart responded when nature spoke to us in her 
flower-language! It was an era when we first really 
saw some new wonder of the flower-world ; now it 
was the wood-anemone, “chaste nun of the forest’s 
cloistered shade ;” again it was the white con- 
volvulus, which, with arrowy leaves and creepers 
clinging round the thorns and briers of the brake, 
seemed modelled from a chalice out of which angels 
might drink: now it was the blue speedwell, like the 
eye of a new-born infant, gazing with innocent 
wonder upon the world ; and anon it was the wild- 
rose, fresh from her bath of dew, the stately foxglove, 
or the queenly water-lily. 

It was with such eyes of fresh wonder, delight, or 
awe, that the early races in the world’s childhood 
gazed at the mystery of nature in her softer or more 
savage moods. They saw the pearly dawn; the 
glory of the sunrise ; the mystic moonlight that cast 
its spell of pale beauty on sea and shore; the stars 
so brilliantly bedecking the dark brow of night, and 
so mysterious in their movements as they marched 
nightly across the vault of heaven: they gazed with 
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awe upon the devouring hurricane; they trembled at 
the awful voice of the thunder; and, in their un- 
scientific minds, all the modes in which the human 
consciousness interprets nature were chaotically 
commingled. They mixed anthropomorphic ideas 
with their view of nature, and they deified her forces, 
attributing to each some beneficent or malevolent 
feeling towards man. They connected the heavenly 
bodies with the divinities they worshipped, and 
ascribed to them a powerful influence over the 
destinies of men. Astrology was the early form of 
astronomy. But, with all this confused mingling of 
religious and moral with physical-scientific ideas, 
these had each their source among the essential 
elements of human nature. With the growth of the 
human spirit mentally and morally, the chaotic mass 
became separated and harmonized; but yet the 
theological and the moral, as well as the physical- 
scientific modes of viewing nature, though purified, 
are none of them destroyed. Even the anthropo- 
morphic view of nature, childish as it was at first, is 
shown by the deepest philosophy to have a certain 
profound basis of truth. 

Among the early races there was a dim conception 
of a moral order in the universe—“ the stars in their 
courses” fought against the enemies of righteous- 
ness; and all nature was pervaded with unseen 
powers and forces, working out some mysterious 
will. If those powers and forces were at first con- 
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ceived anthropomorphically, and if Science has arisen 
to a truer and more rational conception of them, 
and has unveiled to our admiring gaze the marvel- 
lous unity of the physical order with its phenomena 
and laws, she has not disproved the existence of a 
moral and spiritual order which gives to nature her 
deeper explanation and meaning. The Positivist 
assertion that the deepest truth comes necessarily 
last is a fetztio principiz, Some most precious 
elements of human life are possessed in infancy, 
which demand for their possession a pure and 
childlike spirit, and for which a high capacity for 
empirical knowledge of phenomena is no essential 
qualification. . 

Itis the pure and childlike spirit that dwells 
nearest to God; and, even in the infancy of mind, 
the Ego could interpret, in some dim form, the mani- 
festations of the Divine in nature. In nature the 
wakening Ego recognized a friend for whom it had 
as true affinity as the awakening Eve with Adam ; 
but at the same time it caught glimpses through 
nature of another—a friend for whom it had still 
deeper affinity. As the poet, in describing that 
remarkable myth, so typically Grecian, of Galatea 
and Pygmalion, says that when the beautiful marble 
form awoke to conscious life, “ blushing she raised 
her timid eyes towards Pygmalion, and at her first 
glance recognized the heavens and her lover "— 


‘“. . . Pariter cum czelo vidit amantem “— 
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so, at one and the same glance, the awakening Ego 
dimly recognizes the Divine in the natural. 

How closely in harmony with nature is the child! 
The Ego finds himself as really at home amid the 
sights and sounds of nature as under the parental 
roof, 

Nature for him continues the mother’s part of 
wooing him lovingly out of the sleep of unconscious- 
ness. But the first awakening of mind by nature is 
not perfect ; the first view of nature, taken by the 
Ego in his happy half-conscious stage of existence, 
does not suffice. As mind awakens further, it begins 
to question, and examine, and try to reduce its 
knowledge to a harmonious whole, and to find a 
deeper interpretation of the mystery of nature than 
it attained at the first. 

So it was with the early races of men. As mind 
advanced, it found its first view of nature unsatisfying, 
whereby things were viewed as particular objects 
separate from one another. Mind seeks unity; mind, 
too, feels its need of the One; it cannot be satisfied 
with partial unity. Without unity in nature, and 
without the capacity of apprehending it, there could 
be no thought, no mind. True thought implies the 
transcendence of the particular and the isolated, and 
the binding up of multifarious particulars into 
harmonious unity. Hence, as mind, in its early 
progress, found traces of the wonderful unity of 
nature, it began to suspect the existence of one 
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underlying principle of unity which may bind up 
and harmonize all objects of knowledge. 

Mind claims the right not only to observe, but to 
interpret nature. It refuses to be tied down to the 
phenomenal view of the world. It interprets the 
particular by referring to a universal, and it seeks 
to account for the world, as perceived by it, on the 
ground of a deeper principle. The different interpre- 
tations of nature correspond to different stages in 
the growth of mind. At first the underlying 
Principle, which was called in to account for the 
world as man perceives it, was something material ; 
and, with the Ionic philosophers, this primitive matter 
assumed a form more and more subtle. At length, 
under Leucippus and Democritus, a basis was laid 
for the materialistic explanation of nature on which 
science has been building ever since. They sup- 
posed that matter is composed of solid molecules, 
invisible, indestructible, infinite in number, and filling 
the immensity of space, having different forms and 
different movements; and the diversity of natural 
existences is determined by their different modes 
of aggregation. But, though the purely materialistic 
view of nature goes no further than this in the 
explanation of her various forms, mind was not 
satished with this as an ultimate explanation. It 
demanded if there is no higher principle, no pro- 
founder matrices of things, than the molecules of 
matter. About that time arose Anaxagoras of 
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Clazomenae, who denied that blind necessity of 
material forces can account for the existence of a 
world, as opposed to a chaos. All things, he said, 
were mingled in confusion ; “ows, OF intelligence, 
supervened, and brought all to order. Plato held 
that matter, which mind only faintly compre- 
hends and perceives, as by reflections thrown 
into a dark cave, is eternal, but in itself without 
order or law, till the Ordainer of all things brings 
it under law according to ideas which eternally exist, 
and which indeed constitute the Divine essence itself. 
To the already existing idea of form in the con- 
stituent parts of the world Aristotle added the idea 
of potentiality, or force. The potentiality of all 
existences, he held, lies in the molecules of matter, 
with their inherent forces, a conception which is 
fruitful in our own day. 

The great task of modern philosophy has been 
to lead all things in the visible or objective world 
up to spirit as their ultimate explanation. If 
form is of the essence of matter, we are led to seek 
its explanation in mind, which is the source and 
home of living forms or ideas ; if power or poten- 
tiality is of the essence of matter, in her endlessly 
unfolding processes, then we find here another clue 
leading us into the world of spirit, where, in the will 
of a living personality, we find the true seat of power. 

The principle of unity in nature passes deeper 
than the material plane, though science explains all 
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the phenomena of nature as expressions of force, 
When we seek to know what really is this force 
which is the pulse of nature’s life, and which is 
capable of endless transformations ; that force which 
sowed the regions of space with bright worlds, and 
which guides them in their paths ; which leads the 
glacier’s frozen current slowly downwards from the 
Alpine solitudes towards the plain ; which paints the 
blue gentian and the edelweiss that dwell round its icy 
border, and which evolves matter from the inanimate 
form towards conscious existence—science can only 
say it is something inherent in matter which works 
according to unvarying law. 

Who has not felt the charm of science in these 
latter days of her renaissance, in which she is 
tracing out, and with marvellous success piecing 
together, the mosaic pattern on the material floor of 
the universe? We are grateful to her for the pro- 
founder and wider views she gives of the harmony 
of nature, on which we are taught to look with fresh 
interest. But, with far deeper interest, we regard 
that harmony when, on the warrant of consciousness, 
we interpret nature by spiritual affinity, and see 
there the working of a more blissful force. Amid 
all the mystery and seeming contradiction we en- 
counter here, we know that the deepest explanation 
of nature, and that which lies at the centre of all this 
maze, could we read it aright, is LOVE. This is the 
profoundest key to unlock the mystery of nature. 
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The personal Ego finds true delight and solace 
only in persons akin to itself and in their manifesta- 
tions. This only is the source of happiness to 
man. True, there is intense delight in nature, but 
why? 

At the root of our delight in nature is love, which 
means union of spirits. Nature has no deep mean- 
ing for us if it do not mean the manifestation of a 
personal love. And although the man who pro- 
fesses to find nothing of God in nature may yet 
delight in nature, this does not nullify the fact that 
‘t is in the manifestations of God that he delights. 
A nature which is not the manifestation of a personal 
love could yield no solace to persons such as we. 

But it is a poor and partial solace that inanimate 
nature alone, which is not interpreted, or but dimly 
interpreted, as a manifestation of God, can give. 
Life on a desert island, amid lavish profusion of 
natural beauty, soon becomes irksome and intole- 
rable to one who has no living converse with persons ; 
nor will the warmest memories or the most vividly 
imagined ideas of persons supply the void. We 
cannot be fully satisfied with ideas which do not 
carry reality in them to our consciousness. 

The philosopher sitting in his study, revolving 
abstract ideas, and taken up with the great thoughts 
of master-minds, treasured up for the ages in books, 
has a deep mental satisfaction in these for a time. 
For these are the manifestations from a distance of 
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a kindred mind. These ideas flowed out of once 
living minds, and they have still some life in them, 
although the water kept so long in these parchment 
vessels is stale and stagnant as compared with that 
which flows from face-to-face converse with the living 
man. And, as the thinker pauses weariedly amid his 
work, he finds that the little faithful cur at his feet, 
which wags his tail and pricks up his ears in delight, 
at the least token of attention from his master, 
supplies in some degree that which his books sadly 
lack, since there is no Living presence in them. 

Nature, in the merely scientific aspect—as a great 
automatic material system—or in that of philosophic 
Pantheism—as a great idea self-developing from its 
most external to its highest and most internal form, 
but only abstract idea without personality—cannot 
satisfy the human consciousness. 


Approaching the universe from the side of con- 
sciousness, we find in it spirit and the manifestations 
of spirit. Were our spiritual nature developed more 
highly, we should clearly see in the material universe 
something more profound than physical forces and 
laws. Nature is something better than the most 
marvellous of automatic toys. The laws of the 
physical world, as we pass inwards, resolve themselves 
into moral laws, and the manifestation of one to 
whom our spirit is near akin. When it is asked on 
what philosophical warrant we base this spiritual 
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interpretation of the universe, we reply, On the 
warrant of that law of our being whereby we know 
most profoundly what is of ourselves or akin to 
ourselves. He who has his spiritual nature awakened 
and united to God sees that the God who is in 
himself is the God who is in nature, expressing 
Himself through her phenomena and laws. 

There are, in the one universe, two aspects—a 
spiritual and a natural. The former is the primary 
and the permanent ; the latter is the manifestation 
of the former. The natural is not an end in itself, 
but is based upon the spiritual, which is its end. 
Hence the permanence of the spiritual order is 
something far deeper than that of the natural. 

The invariability observable in the sequence of 
natural phenomena is referable to the spiritual side 
of the universe, and might, in general terms, be 
explained from the rationality of the Divine will or 
the unchangeableness of the Divine character. 

What matter in itself may or may not be is a 
question entirely subordinate to this other: What 
part has it to play in regard to God? since all things 
derive their meaning from God. The highest ex- 
planation of matter is as a mode or means of the 
manifestation of God. 

What is that fundamental element in the universe 
which is permanent amid all the changeful phenomena 
of the universe? We find it in the Divine will ; 
and, though the fact that God, in His essential 
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character, changes not, and His will is ever self- 
consistent, gives a certain permanence to nature, 
permanence is no inherent quality in the natural. 

It is far less conceivable that the spiritual order 
of the universe should be variable than the natural. 
There is indeed variability in the spiritual order to 
this extent : that in God’s unfolding purposes, though 
there is ever self-consistency in the manifestations 
of His will, and there is no break in the continuity 
of the Divine character, yet the manifestation of it 
is free. Sometimes a purpose may be evolved by 
slow majestic stages, where the gradual process of 
evolution can be traced from age to age; at other 
times there is a fresh beginning on a new, divergent, 
yet ultimately converging line. And, wherever there 
is some fresh purpose inaugurated, there will probably 
be unusual manifestations in the natural sphere. 
For what is the razson d’étre of the natural? It 
exists not for itself, but for the spiritual, and asa 
means of manifesting the spiritual. 

If God were arbitrary in His purposes, we would 
live in a chaos, not a cosmos, in mere cloud-land, 
not in a solid reliable world. We would encounter 
contradictions and chasms in the continuity of the 
natural, numerous and terrible as the crevasses of 
an Alpine glacier. But because the Divine will is 
not arbitrary, but records the acts of an intelligent 
rational love, there is regularity in nature’s laws and 
stability in the visible universe. It is not circum- 
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ferential stability; the permanent and stable element 
of the universe lies at the base—the abode of Him 
Who changeth not. All change in the universe is 
traceable, directly or indirectly, to will; in other 
words, all change has a moral as well as a physical 
origin. 

If there is any break in the continuity of. the 
order of the universe, it must be found in the abuse 
of the finite will, which is a true break in the moral 
order. But—and this is an important point in dis- 
cussing the question of miracle—so far as the action 
of the Divine will is concerned, there can be no 
true break of continuity, because God always acts 
consistently ; that is, all natural phenomena are 
ultimately manifestations of God, and are conform- 
able to His character, which never changes. What 
is fundamentally incredible, therefore, is not some- 
thing in nature which is out of the hitherto observed 
course of natural sequence, but something contra- 
dictory of the moral attributes of God. At the 
centre—that is, in the Divine character—there is no 
change, but, proceeding towards the circumference, 
we can reasonably expect that great variety may exist 
in the methods in which God manifests Himself. 
The Divine self-consistency lies not so much in the 
uniformity of method as in the uniformity of His 
attributes. 

Physical science, looking at nature from her own 
point of view, sees nothing but phenomena, evolved 
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from phenomena, by a process of endless necessary 
sequence. Transcendental science sees in nature 
the action of a living, loving, intelligent will. The 
seekers of truth, working from those different stand-_ 
points, have not as yet fairly met ; but their meeting 
is as certain, and will prove as perfect, as that of 
the two sets of workmen who bore their way into 
the rocky interior of the mountain from different 
sides in forming a railway tunnel. 
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“Tf any man willeth to.do His [God's] will, he shall know of the 
teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of Myself.’”— 
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JOHN vii. 17 (Revised Version). 
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COAR TERM LV. 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE-—-WHAT ? 


if VERY road leads to Rome,’ was a saying em- 
phatically true under the old empire. Never 
before or since had the world been reduced to such 
real external unity ; and a visible symbol of that 
unity was seen in the great system of roads, ramified 
from the metropolis to the remotest province of the 
empire. Along those arteries of commerce and 
civilization a constant stream of common life passed 
to and fro between the seven-hilled city and her 
most distant colony. And however far away from 
his sunny home among the woody Apennines or the 
Alban hills any legionary might have found himself, 
amid the forests of Gaul or on some bleak wold of 
Britain, he knew, as he stood on that paved cause- 
way, which stretched right on before him in a 
straight line, that if he but turned his face in 
the right direction, he could walk Romeward and 
homeward. 
It is equally true that every human path, if we 
have only our face in the right direction, leads 
towards God. He is the vanishing-point of human 
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life ; all the lines of its perspective run out towards 
Him, only, in order to see Him at the end of them, 
we must have the inner eye clear and looking in 
His direction. The quest of truth, of freedom, and 
of happiness is the quest of God ; and however far 
away from Him in spirit any seeker of truth may 
be, let him but have his face in the right direction, 
he is on the path that leads to God ; for the pursuit 
of knowledge is the quest of unity and permanence ; 
of the One who gives life, order, and meaning to 
all things; of the permanent source amid the ever- 
changing flux of the visible world. 

What is it to know any object ? 

The demand of mind to know any object has seemed 
to many to amount to this: we want to apprehend 
this thing in and by itself, as something separate 
from, and independent of, everything else, and as 
existing in absolute isolation ; and in order that we 
may thus apprehend the object in its pure objectivity, 
the mind must be purged from every preconception 
and prejudice. 

It is indeed true that we must attain to pure 
thought in the sense of being unbiassed by subjective 
feelings. Our thought must attain universality; as 
Malebranche said, “My feelings are my own, but 
my thoughts belong to all intelligents.” We must 
divest ourselves of every mental zdo/um, or prejudice, 
but we cannot, and must not, divest ourselves of 
mind. We must think according to the laws of 
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mind. It is equally true that mind must so enter 
into the object as to apprehend it ab znxtra, and not 
as a thing wholly external to itself. There must be 
a true union between the subject and object in con- 
sciousness. There must be a mutual surrender of 
themselves each to the other on the part of mind 
and its object. 

But we are concerned not merely with the neces- 
sary union in consciousness of mind and its objects, 
but with the unity subsisting among all the objects 
of thought. Is it possible to know any object by 
itself apart, in absolute isolation and independence 
of everything else? This leads to the further ques- 
tion, if anything can have an isolated and wholly 
independent existence ; if anything has existence for 
itself alone. If not, we must interpret its true sig- 
nificance, not merely from its own properties, but 
also by what is not itself; we must see it in its 
relation to the other things for which it exists, and 
which exist for it. 

To begin with an instance lying on the material 
plane, or closely to it. How far, for example, can 
we know the segment of a circle as a thing in itself, 
without relation to anything else? It is clear that 
we cannot know it without taking into account the 
circle of which it forms a part, and seeing it in| 
its relation to that circle. This, however, it may be 
objected, is to choose an instance from an object 
that is obviously incomplete in itself. We shall 
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find, however, that everything finite is in itself in- 
complete, and has its real existence and significance 
in union with, and in relation to, that which is not 
itself, though profoundly akin to itself. Everything 
finite is a segment of the all-comprehending circle— 
the One. 

We cannot know an object without seeing it in 
the higher unity to which it belongs; and we cannot 
know it in the highest sense without seeing it in 
relation to the ultimate unity. The thing in itself, 
in the sense of its being absolutely independent and 
isolated, has no existence ; for the universe is so 
constituted that nothing lives by and for itself, but 
has its life in union with other things which exist 
for it, and it for them. Kant has shown that we 
cannot know the “ thing in itself ;” but he wrongly 
concluded that we can therefore have no absolute 
knowledge of the Ego, the world, or God. In the 
highest knowledge, absolute and relative are not 
mutually opposed, but are one. We know a thing 
truly and absolutely, or really, when we know 
it in its relation to other things; for it essen- 
tially exists for other things as a member of a 
system. 

The objects of our knowledge that lie in the 
external world are woven together by laws of the 
most intimate relationship; and to know their 
relations is the function of science: but the highest 
relation of an object is its relation to the First Cause, 
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the central Ego, on whom all depend, and from 
whom all derive their meaning and their relation 
to our conscious mind. It is an after-thought of the 
human mind to perceive how necessary it is itself to 
the real world. We at first imagine that all things 
exist, as we perceive them, independent of our mind; 
but applying this principle to the rainbow, as an 
example, what could we make of it? A dogmatic 
realism might say, Up yonder in the mid-region 
of the atmosphere, through which the rays of the 
sun are falling through a medium of raindrops— 
yonder, at a particular place, a glorious arch of 
many-coloured light has been formed. Yet every 
child, who chases the silver spoon, knows that if 
he follows the rainbow, it flees from him. Nor 
does it detract anything from the beauty of that 
arch, or from its inspiring influence upon us, to 
know that it exists at no particular place. It has 
no existence in and by itself ; were there no seeing 
eye here, or, to speak more strictly, were there no 
sensitive retina in my visual organ, on which vibra- 
tions of the light medium, or rays of sunlight 
refracted through a million watery prisms, impinge 
at various rates of speed, there would be no rainbow 
perceived at all. Therefore the glorious arch which 
we see on a day of shower and sunshine is the result 
of a complex harmony of solar energy, luminiferous 
ether, and falling raindrops, along with our visual 
organs and perceptive faculties, 
IO 
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Pure empiricism does not take into account the 
relation of all objects to mind, their profound 
mutual affinity, and the capacity of mind of giving 
its own important contribution to knowledge. A 
Positivism that abjures psychology and metaphysics, 
an empiricism that is based on the absolute separate- 
ness of mind and objects, and asserts that our 
advancement in knowledge means only the recep- 
tion from without of particular impressions and the 
addition and aggregation of new particulars, preclude 
thought. We must think according to the laws of 
thought ; and all forms of thought imply the trans- 
cendence of the particular and the partial. Mind 
sees through and beyond the particular phenomena 
presented to it, and apprehends them as manifesta- 
tions of something higher and more permanent. It 
does not truly know them till it sees them in that 
something higher. And, though mind could have 
no clear knowledge of that something without its 
phenomenal manifestations ; though, in the present 
state of existence, it cannot reach the highest truth : 
yet, transcendentaily, it has (by its very constitu- 
tion, in which the ground-plan of the universe is 
implicitly involved) the capacity of seeing the par- 
ticular in the universal, and the object in its higher 
unity; and true thought is possible only in proportion 
as this capacity is called into exercise. 

Consciousness is the universal basis and the in- 
separable element of all human thought, and a 
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perfect philosophy of consciousness would furnish a 
key to the deepest problems. The immediate aspect 
under which all that we know presents itself to us is 
as a mode of consciousness. We know nothing 
except through the modes of consciousness in which 
the thinking mind and its object are subtly unified. 
When we examine the objects of our thought, we 
cannot assign to them an absolute externality to our 
mind; in other words, though we conceive an object 
as existing outside of and separate from mind, yet, 
as it is known or thought, that object cannot be 
isolated from the thinking mind. 

Not only does thought transcend the interval 
between the thinking mind and the object thought ; 
not only do we in thought see the object in its 
higher unity, on the Azther or subjective side, as a 
thought of the Ego; but thought has the power of 
interpreting the particular object or phenomenon of 
consciousness, in other words of seeing it in its 
higher unity on the further or objective side. A 
mode of consciousness is a complex unity, in which 
we have a subjective and an objective factor. 

We have said that consciousness is an inseparable 
condition of all thought; all zdeas lie within the 
circle of consciousness. Is there no sense in which 
all things lie within the circle of consciousness ? 
Consciousness, we affirm, is also in one sense the 
inseparable condition of all things. 

The key to the reconciliation of the apparently 
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antagonistic standpoints of realism and idealism 
is found by considering the manner in which we 
have knowledge of self, or the Ego, in a mode of 
consciousness. We do not get beyond that mode 
to reach something alien to it which is manifested 
by it. A mode of consciousness is the Ego itself in 
one of its modes. We know self, or the Ego, imme- 
diately in a mode of consciousness, for self-interpre- 
tation, or self-consciousness, is of the essence of the 
Ego, as it is the inseparable element of all thought. 
The Ego and the thought of the Ego are in this 
case the same; thought and being are here identical. 

In a mode of consciousness we have immediate, 
though partial, knowledge of the Ego. But a mode 
of consciousness is a complex unity, which is also a 
mode of the external world. It is, to that extent, 
the external world expressed in terms of conscious- 
ness. When the Ego passes beyond its own imme- 
diate circle, in which it has immediate knowledge 
ab intra, it does not find itself in an alien region. 
Beyond the immediate sphere of the Ego there is a 
wider circle, the universe, which is also, in a true 
sense, the sphere of consciousness. There is a certain 
universality in mind in its normal condition. 

What is the nature and explanation of this 
universality ? 


CHAPTER XV, 
ENOWLEDGE COMPLETE IN GOD. 


HE celebrated Reminiscence theory of knowledge 
propounded by Plato was not an idle dream. 
Though historically unfounded, yet, philosophically, 
it is a marvellous hint of the truth. The human 
spirit has not its home in the finite and transient, 
but in the ideal and the eternal. This world of 
unrealized ideals is but a strange land, wherein the 
human soul is a pilgrim and a sojourner ; and, if 
there is a sphere where the ideal and the actual are 
one, that is its true home. | 
That our universal ideas are the remembered 
fragments of a knowledge possessed in a previous 
state of existence, where the ideal and the actual 
are one, is a myth-like form of what we suppose to 
be the true theory. Human knowledge is not 
reminiscence, but in its profoundest sense it is re- 
cognition, or self-cognition; and assuming, not the 
identification, but the unification of the Divine and 
human consciousness, it is, so far as it reaches, 
cognition of God. 
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Man’s spirit is a ray from the Divine Spirit. He 
is, in his consciousness and self-determining activity, 
the highest manifestation of God on earth. There 
is that in man, in his whole nature, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral, which manifests his source. 
And even though, in the awful prerogative of free- 
will, man has the potentiality of becoming an enemy 
instead of a normal child of God, yet, however far 
from God he may wander, and however low and 
degraded his nature may become, there is much to 
tell of his high origin. However dread the moral 
abyss which severs man from God, yet in his whole 
nature there are traces of the Divine. The severance 
of man’s spirit from God is like that sad estrange- 
ment of once closely wedded friends which is depicted 
by the poet :— : 

‘They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that have been rent asunder ; 
But neither rain, nor frost, nor thunder, 


Can wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


However degraded morally any member of our 
race may be, God is not far from him. That 
degraded nature is not his normal self; and under 
all the ruin of his spiritual nature, there lie traces of 
his true nature, whose home is in God. 

All things and all thought have their meeting- 
point and centre in the consciousness of God. 
Granted there is a God, the conscious source of all 
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existence, all things, with the mysterious exception 
of the results of the depraved finite will, must be 
manifestations of Him, and have their substantiality 
and reason in the Divine mind. On the other side, 
all thought, so far as it is true, is one with the 
Divine thought. Human consciousness, so far as 
the individual Ego attains to spiritual affinity with 
God, is the revelation of God in us. All truth has 
its source and centre in God. When we are in 
quest of truth, we are really in quest of God; and, 
in order to attain truth, we cannot stop short of God. 
As the ultimate truth, where all contradiction ceases, 
has its home in God, we must find it in Him; we 
must have our dwelling-place in God, not by mere 
necessary and natural union, but by voluntary, 
spiritual union. It is not outside of ourselves that 
we shall find truth and God; nor can we know Him 
ab extra, but only ad intra, in a way so intimate that 
the knowledge of God is also self-recognition, the 
cognition of Him as our higher self. Our knowledge 
of anything whatever is a quasi-extension of the 
sphere of consciousness ; it is a seeing of what is 
akin to ourselves ; it is self-recognition. 

With God all knowledge is direct and immediate ; 
with Him all knowledge is involved in  self-con- 
sciousness. All things have their origin and being 
in God, and their essence is this: that they exist for 
mind and for spirit. Matter, for instance, as some- 
thing entirely separate from mind and spirit, has 
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no meaning, and could have no existence. The 
deepest aspect of everything finite, that which 
stamps it with its true significance, is its relation 
to God. Therefore we know anything aright when, 
and in so far as, we see its true position and function 
on the living Yggdrasil of being, which is God. 

Many Christians of our day may be apt to join 
hands with Agnosticism in reprehending this as vain 
and profitless speculation. It may be well to point 
out to them that one of the most reverent and 
thoughtful of the Puritans did not deem it so. 
Thus we find Charnock expressing substantially the 
same thing ; he says :— 

“ God knows by His essence. He does not know, 
as we do, by habits, qualities, species, whereby we 
may be mistaken at one time and rectified at another. 
He has not an understanding distinct from His 
essence, as we have; but being the most simple 
thing, His understanding is His essence; and as 
from the infiniteness of His essence we conclude 
the infiniteness of ,His understanding, so from the 
unchangeableness of His essence we conclude the 
unchangeableness of His knowledge. Since there- 
fore God is without all composition, and His under- 
standing is not distinct from His essence, what He 
knows He knows by His essence, and there can be 
no more mutability in His knowledge than in His 
essence. If His understanding then be His essence, 
His knowledge is as necessary and as unchangeable 
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as His essence. As His essence eminently contains 
all His perfections in itself, so His understanding 
contains all things past, present, and future in 
itself.” 

The difference between our knowledge and that 
of God is, that with us there needs to be an empirical 
element. We have not immediate knowledge of 
all things in and through ourselves alone. We 
require manifestations of other objects ere we can 
know them; but our knowledge has, along with 
the empirical, a transcendental element. It is know- 
ledge through ourselves; it is recognition. The 
manifestation of any object would be nothing to 
us if we did not possess in the original constitution 
of our minds the potentiality of that object. If, in 
possessing ourselves, we had not Divinely inherited 
affinity with all objects, we could not transcend the 
phenomenal manifestations of those objects. Our 
soul, all empty and incomplete in itself apart, but 
with deep affinity to the universe around, yearns to 
embrace its kin and to find its conscious life in 
union with them. The senses are the tentacles 
sent forth by the yearning -Ego, to feel after and 
lay hold of the world without, and bring it into 
union with the Ego. 

If it could be conceived that any portion of God’s 
knowledge required to be suggested empirically to 
Him, this knowledge would be self-recognition—that 
is, the apprehension of what was originally zz, and 
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is still of, His consciousness. If we could suppose 
that there was some part-of the universe which, 
having originally its source and existence in God, 
broke off from its connection with the rest, and 
thenceforth existed as an independent, isolated 
fragment; and could that object, or assemblage of 
objects, have had its existence for a long period 
outside the Divine consciousness, so entirely that, 
if ever again known, it would require to be em- 
pirically apprehended ; then the knowledge of it by 
the Divine mind would have been both empirical 
and transcendental. It would not be knowledge of 
an alien object, but of what was akin to the Divine 
consciousness, which was its source. Essentially 
that knowledge would have been self-recognition. 
Though but a fragment, it would have been seen in 
its higher unity ; it would have had its right place 
found for it in the universal whole. This is analo- 
gous to human knowledge, which is on the one side 
empirical, and on the other transcendental. Our 
mind is made on the image of the Creator, and 
therefore it has profound affinity for His creation, 
with which it can unify itself in thought, and of 
which it can through affinity subtly interpret the 
manifestations. 

The soul and vitalizing centre of all truth is God ; 
and whoever would find truth must seek it in God. 
There, where all the particular and transient has 
vanished, and the universal and permanent alone 
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remain, where darkness disappears, and all contra- 
diction is at an end, must the truth be sought. 
Whatever pretended seeker of truth is content to 
live without the God of life, he grasps the truth, so 
far as he does attain to it, in a partial and in a 
fundamentally false manner, because he asserts that 
the part has self-sufficiency without the whole, and 
that the body can exist without a living soul. The 
practical result of Godless truth is spiritual death. 
The quest of truth must therefore be conducted as 
in the light of God’s presence, and with constant 
reference to Him. And it has been well said that 
the seeking of God is not enough; we must let 
ourselves be found by Him who is seeking us, that 
He may dwell in us and make something of us. 
In order to find the truth, its externality must 
vanish ; it must have its home within us; and until 
God dwell and work in us and make something 
of us, we are not on the pathway of truth. 

True knowledge has to do essentially with the 
universal and the permanent : Ommuzs determinatio est 
negatio. True being is universal, and the greater 
the limit of any existence the further it lies from 
the centre where true life dwells. Knowledge and 
being are correlatives. We know in proportion as 
we are in living affinity with being, that is with 
God. Knowledge and life are, in the profoundest 
sense, one. We may know the phenomenal forms 
whereby being or spirit is manifested to us without 
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living affinity with God; but, to apprehend true 
being, we must be spiritually in affinity with it. 

We can only know in so far as we transcend the 
particular and see it in the universal; and _ this 
capacity of transcending the particular will be 
ultimately in proportion to our spiritual life. The 
deepest knowledge demands universality of affinity, 
which means love to God. But accepting the 
maxim, Omnts determinatio est negatio, and follow- 
ing the clue backwards, by seeking to pass from the 
particular to the universal, how often have philoso- 
phers attained the empty form and mere caput 
mortuum of truth. We have to deepen as well as 
widen our conception of being. It is not by 
evacuating being of all its contents, and so reaching 
the extreme of vagueness and absurdity, where being 
is identified with not-being, that we arrive at true 
being. For it is not the absolute in thought—the 
mere idea—that our consciousness craves’ as the 
highest good, but the living God. It is not by 
losing all clearness of thought and reality of being 
in the Nirvana of vague abstraction that true being 
is reached. It is rightly held by Pantheism that true 
being must be universal as to extension, but it is 
wrongly asserted that it is the vaguest in intension. 
The logical maxim that what we gain in extenszon 
we lose in zuztension applies only to the forms of 
knowledge. True being, whilst the widest, is also 
the intensest of all things. An example of the 
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greatest intension, combined with the greatest ex- 
tension, is found in human consciousness, which is 
the image of the Divine consciousness. 

None can know God except those who are 
spiritually like God. Without this all the vaunted 
attainments of philosophy and science will leave 
men short of the truth our consciousness craves, 
the truth which is also life. The forms of know- 
ledge are worshipped by many because the attain- 
ment of these minister to intellectual pride ; and 
the forms are channels empty of true being—the 
living water which our spirits crave, the attainment 
of which is life, love, and joy ; but that attainment 
ministers nothing whatever to human pride. Nay, 
it is necessarily attended with humility, and death 
to self. It is a good test of the true value of a 
man’s knowledge, if it be something that lifts him 
up in his own self-estimation, or if it leads him to 
his rightful altitude, recognizing his own nothing- 
ness in self, and that his true life is the gift from 
God of a share in His being. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
KNOWLEDGE BY AFFINITY. 


E all remember that memorable point in the 
life of the familiar acquaintance of our boy- 
hood, Robinson Crusoe, when, one day, as with 
umbrella and gun he paced the shore of his lonely 
island, he was startled out of his solitary musings by 
coming suddenly upon the mark of a human foot in 
the sand. No product of his sea-girt abode could 
have moved him half so much. The whole current 
of his thoughts was altered in a moment by the 
sight of that footprint. It was but a small mark in 
the sand, yet, without once questioning its meaning, 
his mind was carried along by a storm of mingled 
feelings,—wonder and alarm, desire, hope, and appre- 
hension struggling together. 

This incident, because it is so truly natural, suits 
our purpose, though fictitious, as well as if it had 
been historically true ; and we might illustrate by it 
the great truth, that nothing interests man half so 
deeply as man, or rather we should say as a kindred 
personality. Fundamentally, indeed, nothing interests 
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persons but persons; and other things are interest- 
ing just in proportion as they manifest personality, 
and form the means of communication between spirit 
and spirit. The point, however, which we wish to 
indicate from this incident, and to make the starting- 
point of important truth, is a different one, namely 
this: That footprint in the sand, so small and by 
itself so trivial, was entirely incommensurate with the 
ideas founded upon it by Crusoe. It was a very 
slight thing compared with the facts it clearly mani- 
fested to him. And the reason why so slight a basis 
sufficed for so great a structure, was not in the thing 
manifesting, so much as in the mental constitution 
and experience of Crusoe himself. To a being 
differently constituted, or with a different experience, 
that footprint would have had no interest, and might 
have conveyed no information whatever. 

To one of sufficient capacity, founded on a certain 
mental constitution and experience, the reality of 
certain objects or facts is established by manifesta- 
tions, which may be different in kind from, and alto- 
gether incommensurate in quantity with, the being or 
object cognized by means of them. The amount 
and quality of our knowledge of that being or object 
is far less owing to the empirical manifestations, 
essential as these are, than to the contribution 
furnished by the mind itself. To a mind, or rather 
we should say a personality, of a certain constitution 
and experience, mere fragments and scattered traces 
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of an object give him at once a far more profound 
and living insight into it, than years of plodding 
study could do to one of a different mental constitu- 
tion and experience. It has been said of Sir Walter 
Scott, that from the mere fragment of a ruined feudal 
fortress he could reconstruct the entire building ; 
while his imagination could in a trice re-people it 
with living beings of intense eager life, but with 
character and feelings peculiar to their own age. 

We have said “to a personality of a certain ex- 
perience,’ as well as of a certain constitution, this 
capacity is possible ; for experience largely educates 
and supplements natural capacity ; but the latter is 
the thing of primary and essential moment. The 
empiricist might seek to resolve it wholly into a 
matter of experience, as in this way -—It is very 
true that Scott had this ability, but then he had 
studied such things so closely and carefully in his 
earlier years; he had by patient labour to piece to- 
gether those historical and archzeological facts out of 
which his idea of the feudal world was constructed ; 
and, only after he had thus constructed the whole, 
could he see any particular part, in and through the 
fragment. 

Certainly we grant that all human knowledge 
must have an empirical side; but we cannot wholly 
account for it empirically. We cannot do so in the 
case we have instanced, A Dryasdust might have 
spent far more time, and expended far more labour, 
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than Scott ; while the capacity of the former for 
empirical investigation might have been the greater, 
so that he could have gained a much more extensive 
acquaintance with the phenomenal facts of the feudal 
period, without being able to reconstruct the feudal 
world in imagination. That reconstruction on the 
part of Scott was not the mere piecing together 
of phenomena ; it was in another aspect the creation 
of his own mind. However elaborately the dry 
bones of knowledge are collected and laid together 
“bone to his bone,” knowledge is never perfect until 
the breath of living unity enters into them. 

And although we have taken this example from 
a case of genius, it does not the less on that account 
illustrate the nature of human knowledge. Genius 
is not something wholly apart, and different from, 
the faculties that all sane human minds possess. It 
is in supreme measure a quality of which all minds 
have the rudiments; and, indeed, the works of 
genius would otherwise have value only toa single 
caste of men. The genius says what all men in 
some degree feel but cannot say; and this is why 
the works of genius are of universal interest and 
delight. Genius has a supreme capacity of union 
between subject and object. The affinity which 
exists in all sane men for the objects of knowledge, 
exists in genius in supreme degree, and is accom- 
panied with supreme faculty of expression. 

What, then, is the ground of the creative power 

II 
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of genius, and what is in a similar way the ground 
of all human knowledge? It is universality of 
affinity. Man, as the subject of knowledge, has 
in his own Ego the basis of universal affinity, or 
of the capacity of unifying himself in thought with 
all objects. The basis, we say ; because the power 
of actually unifying the mind with certain objects 
may be impaired or lost. 

The basis of the capacity in Sir Walter Scott, 
of re-creating the feudal period, lay, first of all, in 
the common humanity which existed between him 
and those of the feudal period. Personal affinity, 
founded on a common humanity, is the basis of that 
universality of insight into characters of all ranks 
and kinds which made Shakespeare so great as a 
dramatic genius ; and personal affinity, founded on 
a common humanity, is the primary basis of our 
knowledge of men. But, along with this universality 
of affinity, founded on common humanity, there is 
a more special affinity, founded on our peculiar 
constitution or character. We know most readily 
and intimately those who are most akin to our- 
selves. Now Scott possessed such a peculiar affinity 
of character with the daring and gallant spirits 
of feudal times, that he acquired a peculiar and 
sympathetic knowledge of them. 

“He too,” says Carlyle, “could have fought at 
Redswire, cracking crowns with the fiercest, if that 
had been the task; could have harried cattle in 
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Tynedale, repaying injury with compound interest ; 
a right sufficient captain of men. How much in 
that case had slumbered in him, and passed away 
without sign. But, indeed, who knows how much 
slumbers in many men! ” 

Yes indeed ; how much slumbers in many men, in 
all men, unknown to themselves and others! What- 
ever particular affinities and capacities of unification 
in consciousness with some great theme of high 
importance to themselves and the age may lie 
unawakened within some men, there lies in all men, 
unawakened in most, degraded and impaired in 
many, well-nigh obliterated in some, an affinity with 
the Supreme Spirit, and a capacity of that union 
with Him which is the ground of true life and the 
deepest knowledge. 

Genius, we have said, is not a quality apart, and 
wholly different from, what all sane men possess, 
The man of genius does not in his nature stand 
apart from common humanity. He has, in more 
intense degree, the qualities of that humanity, fitting 
him to be the prophet of his kind, revealing 
humanity to itself, in its mysterious depths and all- 
embracing affinities. One unfailing characteristic of 
true genius, it has been said, is, that the Infinite lies 
not far off from it. There is an infinite background 
and setting to all works of genius, which takes the 
small and transient, and gives them in its idealized 
forms an infinite import. Everything fleeting and 
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finite has an aspect that looks towards the infinite, 
and is only truly known in its relation to the eternal 
and‘ infinite. It :is the highest task of Art to 
elevate the finite and common, and reveal its con- 
nection with the infinite and invisible. Genius, by 
its intensity and universality of affinity, is peculiarly 
competent for this task; yet genius reveals by her 
products what is common to humanity. The 
highest mode of viewing an object is to regard it 
in its relation to the infinite; the deepest kind of 
knowledge is to see it in relation to the ultimate 
unity. 

All our deepest knowledge is knowledge ab intra, 
knowledge through ourselves, or knowledge by 
affinity. Our mind has the capacity of spontane- 
ously and subtly interpreting the phenomena, or 
manifestations of that which is akin to ourselves. 
When, for example, we read the biography of one 
similarly constituted to ourselves, or having had an 
experience akin to our own,—a constitution and ex- 
perience, it may be, in some ways peculiar,—we read 
it with a keener sympathy and a more vivid insight 
than another would, and sometimes by mere hints 
and fragments we may in such a case catch glimpses 
of profound insight into his personality. 


In order to knowledge there must be a true 
synthesis in consciousness between the subject and 
object of knowledge ; and, in order to this, there 
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must be a profound constitutional affinity in the 
subject mind for the object. Our knowledge of that 
object is then not mere receptivity on the part of 
mind. There is an active power in mind, such that 
in proportion to the affinity subsisting between it 
and its objects, it has a subtle capacity of inter- 
preting the manifestations of those objects. This 
capacity, as we have seen, is ultimately resolvable 
into self-recognition. We know most intimately 
what is of ourselves, or akin to ourselves. 

Now, the higher an object lies above the domain 
of matter the greater is the necessity, in order to 
true knowledge, of real affinity to it on the part of 
the subject ; that is, the higher we advance into the 
moral and spiritual sphere, the more necessary is it 
for us to be personally true and pure. “To know 
anything,” says Amiel, “there must be respect, dis- 
interestedness, patience, and forgetfulness of self.” 
And if in order to know other things this is neces- 
sary, how much more in order to know the highest 
truth of all. 

Knowledge, we have seen, is self-surrender ; but 
we never can give ourselves heartily and guilelessly 
up in true union except to that which is profoundly 
akin to ourselves. In order to the highest and best 
kinds of knowledge there must be holiness of 
character. To know the highest forms of truth we 
must be truth-loving. Truth never becomes ours, like 
a foreign article lying in a warehouse, in the mind 
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but not of it; it must be in us as part of ourselves. 
We must be ourselves children of the light ere the 
light can shine into us. We must be able truly to 
unify ourselves in consciousness with the truth ; 
and, as all truth has its home in God, and is all- 
comprehended in the Divine consciousness, we must 
have affinity with God in order to know truth of 
the highest kind. In other words, we must love 
God, which is impossible without keeping His law. 
“He that saith, I know Him, and keepeth not His 
commandments, is a deceiver, and the truth is not 
in him,” 

“ The love of God,” it has been said, “is the truest 
key of knowledge; according to the aphorism of a 
great man :—TZhe love of God is the light of the soul. 
It brightens the understanding as well as warms the 
affections, clears the head as well as enlarges the 
heart ; it gives to the soul an open and clear view of 
the greatest and noblest truth, both in nature and 
religion. It is the best instructor and teacher in 
theory, and the best guide and director in practice ; 
the best expositor of Scripture, the best resolver of 
doubts, the best distinguisher of the will of God, 
the best decider of cases of conscience, and the best 
moderator and composer of disputes and _ con- 
troversies in religion; and, in one word, as the 
‘fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’ so the 
love of God is the perfection and accomplishment 
of religion.” 
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In brief, man was made to have the perfection of 
his nature in loving God,—in losing the narrow life 
of the isolated self, by free, loyal self-surrender to his 
true Other, his higher Self, who is God. Then only 
does his being realize harmony, and there is clear 
weather in the soul, whereby he can clearly discern 
the true relations of things, and make the highest 
knowledge possible. 


CHAPTER eX Vit: 


FUNCTION OF WILL IN KNOWLEDGE. 


AN’S Ego is not self-sufficient in regard to 
truth. For all knowledge man must go 
beyond the isolated self. The Ego does not, in its 
isolated state, possess a storehouse, or manufactory, 
of truth, independent of the material supplied from 
without. It must receive within itself the manifesta- 
tions of objective truth supplied from without ; and 
it must, by affinity, abolish the externality of the 
object, and make the subject and object of thought 
one. All knowledge of the non-Ego is fundamentally 
an extension of the sphere of self-consciousness. 
There is on the part of the subject of knowledge a 
reception of the objective reality, and a recognition of 
its kinship with the Ego; for, as man’s normal con- 
sciousness dwells in God as its vital element, and 
has affinity to Him who is the vitalizing centre of 
truth, it has affinity to all that is knowable. 

Our knowledge, and in particular our knowledge 
of spiritual truth, is thus, on the objective side, 
revelation ; and, on the subjective, recognition, or 
interpretation. Recognition is the true correlative 
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of revelation, the basis of both being the profound 
original affinity subsisting between the Ego and all 
objects of knowledge. Without this affinity there 
might be a mere resentation of the objects of 
knowledge to the mind, but there could be no true 
revelation ; and there might be a certain form of 
reception of these by mind, but there could be no 
true interpretation of them, and no real knowledge. 
Consciousness, we say, is not an independent 
source of truth; it cannot dispense with revelation. 
Whatever truth we apprehend is, in its degree, God 
revealing Himself to us through our faculties for 
truth. For God is not abstract inanimate truth. 
He is spirit, and not a mere idea; otherwise He 
would be less than man who forms the idea. To 
say, as some do, that, though God be not personal, 
He may yet be higher than personality, is absurd ; 
it is to say that existence without intelligence is 
above intelligence ; that what goes blindly to its 
ends, is higher than one who consciously determines 
his acts; and that what is incapable of loving, is 
higher than that which loves and lives for others. 
When God reveals Himself with living power to 
one who has essential affinity to Him, He is recog- 
nised as the living, loving, holy Spirit. The know- 
ledge of God is not, therefore, the contemplation 
of merely ideal truth, where the finite Ego alone is 
active. God is a living Spirit, and, therefore, He is 
pure self-activity ; and wherever man’s spirit attains 
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to God, it is at the same time God’s Spirit reaching 
down to man—the Father going forth to meet His 
returning child. God is loving Spirit, and is con- 
tinually giving Himself to His creatures. He is in 
numberless ways manifesting Himself to those who 
have the capacity to know Him and receive Him. 
True knowledge of God, on the part of man, is not 
one-sided; it is spirit holding intelligent mutual 
converse with spirit. 

And although all that is created “ lives and moves 
and has its being in God,” man, as an intelligent person 
—the child of God made in His image—is meant 
to do so by free intelligent choice. Spirit implies the 
possession of will, and the function of will in regard 
to the reception of God, and, in Him, the highest 
truth, isa paramount one. The Scriptures everywhere 
declare, or imply, the necessity, in order to a true 
knowledge of God, of a will in harmony with His ; 
which is something altogether different from blind 
submission to arbitrary authority. Man’s enlightened 
consciousness sees, the reasonableness of such de- 
clarations of Scripture as these: “If any man will 
do His will, the will of God, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God or whether I speak of 
myself;” “ The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him ; and He will show them His covenant ; ” 
“Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue ; and 
to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; 
and to temperance patience; and to patience godli- 
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ness; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness charity. . . . But he that lacketh 
these things, (these moral qualities,) zs blind.’ ~ Paul 
in describing the spiritual declension of the Gentile 
world says, that having voluntarily abandoned the 
knowledge of God, they were given up to a reprobate 
mind, that is, a mind devoid of moral judgment. 

It is not merely in accordance with what a man 
zs, but also of what he wills, that he knows. Man 
by creation is a free agent ; made to have his suffi- 
ciency in God, and realizing the perfection of his 
nature only in voluntary union with God, which is 
mutual love. The All-perfect is clearly discerned 
by the healthy Ego as its good; and, because man 
is a moral agent, there is implied in this perception 
the great law: I ought to choose God as my good. 
Man’s normal position is to be poised by union of 
will upon God. Any sin, that is, any deflection of 
will from its lodestar, causes the needle of con- 
science to shake and waver, and our perceptions 
of right and wrong are confused and dimmed. 

All knowledge implies, not merely self-activity on 
the part of the Ego, but self-surrender, the subject 
giving itself up to the object, and taking it home 
to itself in subtlest union. But this holds far more 
strongly in the spiritual sphere, where we have the 
attraction of perfect sympathy between the finite 
Ego in its state of moral integrity, and the infinite 
Ego. 7thout true sympathy such attraction is 
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impossible ; we cannot truly poise our will upon an 
antipathetic object. We cannot clearly discern 
what we cannot distinctly look upon. The man 
who has no profound affinity of character with God, 
and who has a lurking conviction of guilt in choos- 
ing other ends to the exclusion of God, cannot look 
with guileless, open eye upon God. His will is 
distorted from God, and therefore his moral instincts 
and discernment are impaired and confused. 

Now, if the deepest knowledge, especially know- 
ledge of that which is most purely spiritual, demand 
affinity and sympathy, the question of our capacity 
for knowledge is a complex one. We may have 
the intellectual apparatus of knowledge in a high 
state of excellence, but it may be under the control 
of a personality that is morally depraved ; and in 
this case the higher we advance into the region of 
pure spirit, our faculties for knowledge, however 
subtle and keen, will yield false results. There are 
two great departments of knowledge—spirit and the 
manifold manifestations of spirit. A true knowledge 
of the former demands strict personal affinity with 
it on the part of the subject ; an extensive know- 
ledge of the latter is possible without perfect affinity. 
A depraved character might know the stones and 
architecture of a temple better than one whose 
character gives him the ground of a+ deep and 
reverent insight into the sacred truths enshrined 
in it, such as the former could never attain. 
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In the knowledge of God there are diverse 
elements. All true knowledge in its degree, and 
of its kind, is knowledge of God; or, at least, it is 
the knowledge of what is of God: and whereas to 
know God efficiently and sufficiently demands a 
healthy complex affinity with Him, and above all 
conformity of will, some aspects of that knowledge 
require a lower kind of affinity than others. Mathe- 
matics, for example, yields a knowledge which of its 
kind and degree is knowledge of God. The pursuit 
of art, too, in its highest aspect, is the quest of God. 
Art, which seeks to interpret nature for us, attains 
its highest significance in religion, which gives the 
highest interpretation of nature. Science, too, 
tells us much that is valuable in regard to God, 
although she does not lead us directly to God. It 
is possible, however, for one whose intellectual 
apparatus is keen and subtle, but who has no 
spiritual affinity to God, to grasp far more intelli- 
gently and profoundly the phenomena and abstract 
forms whereby the infinite Spirit is manifested, 
than those who are in true child-like sympathy 
with God. Hence we need not wonder if an age 
which makes pre-eminent progress in mechanical 
arts and scientific attainments has become forgetful 
of God and peculiarly incapacitated for knowing Him, 
albeit these two things have no necessary connec- 
tion. A man may have great intellectual attain-— 
ments and yet be atheistic and sceptical in spirit; 
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“intellectual” being used in the restrictive sense of 
all knowledge that does not demand true affinity 
of spirit with the object. When Carlyle says that 
“intellect and virtue are proportional,’ “ that 
human intellect is the exact sum of human worth,” 
and that the universe hides its secret from all who 
are unworthy and base, he is careful to make a 
distinction, “A man of vea/ and not sham intellect,” 
he says, “is, by the nature of him, a man of noble- 
‘ness, a man of courage, rectitude, pious strength, 
who, even because he is and has been loyal to the 
laws of the universe, has been initiated into dis- 
cernment of the same.” This is what we have been 
aiming at in this chapter, and yet we come to say, 
that zz a sense a man may be intellectually great 
and be morally and spiritually small and_ base. 
That, says Carlyle, is sham intellect ; how much 
then of the great intellect of all ages has been a 
sham and a hollow thing to its possessors! It has 
led them round the outside of the great temple ; 
it has given them a profound and extensive ac- 
quaintance with its external features; they have 
admired its stones and structure,—and most of all 
they have admired themselves for their intellectual 
eminence. But intellect that does not bring its 
possessor in child-like reverence and love to the 
feet of the Father of our spirits, may enrich the 
world by its discoveries on a lower plane, while 
itself remains miserably and spiritually poor. 
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The true atheist is one who, whether professing 
or denying the existence of God, denies Him prac- 
tically ; and whose life is not a voluntary sacrifice 
of love to God. Such a one may have, in com- 
parison with many of his fellow-men, a high type 
of conduct; but it does not conform to the true 
standard of goodness. 

Morality without God—that is, without the volun- 
tary choice of God as man’s highest good—is 
morality without a living organic principle. To use 
the beautiful comparison of Cudworth: “If holiness 
be but hearty and sincere, it can no more be cut off 
and discontinued from God, than a sunbeam here 
upon earth can be broken off from its intercourse 
with the sun, and be left alone amid the mire and 
dirt of the lower world. Holiness is something of 
God wherever it is. It is an efflux from Him, 
that always hangs upon Him and lives in Him; as 
the sunbeams, although they gild this lower world, 
and spread their golden wings over us, yet they are 
not so much here where they shine, as in the sun 
from whence they flow.” 

Holiness, or affinity with God, has its centre in the 
will. It is willing as God wills, which, in another 
aspect, is God willing and working in us. Hence as 
all the deepest knowledge is knowledge by affinity, 
those who have not living union of will with God, that 
is, holiness, cannot reach and cannot know the highest 
truth, for truth in its highest form becomes life. 


CHAP LE RSAVET: 


AUTONOMY OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
AU LTLORIT J. 


NE great quest of the human spirit, which must 
ever in its healthy state be tending towards its 
true life as the needle towards the pole, is that of 
internal freedom. It claims that the inner world of 
consciousness should be governed by its own, not by 
alien laws. The human mind demands that truth 
be not imposed upon it from without, upon the 
warrant of mere external authority ; but, whilst 
manifested from without, it must also be revealed, 
that is, made good to consciousness, from within. 
The advanced guard in the march of modern 
thought are procldiming as with one voice that the 
age of authority is past; and that in our day is 
being consummated one of the mightiest revolutions 
the human mind has seen, viz., the transition from 
mere external authority as the foundation of our 
most influential beliefs, to reliance on the authority 
of consciousness. To set this doctrine of the 
autonomy of consciousness on its true basis is one 
of the great problems set before the present age. 
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What is the nature and extent of human self- 
sufficiency in the matter of truth? That conscious- 
ness is not absolutely self-sufficient is clear; for the 
production of truth demands empirical apprehension 
of external phenomena. But consciousness seeks to 
abolish externality, and make all the truth which it 
holds truly its own, viewing it ad zztra. This implies 
a certain universality of affinity on the part of con- 
sciousness, whereby it can unify itself with all objects 
of thought. But as God is the home of universal 
truth, the human consciousness, in order to the 
highest truth, needs to have living union (though 
not, as Pantheistic Idealism says, identity) with 
Him. Here, however, is the point de départ between 
Christian and non-Christian Rationalism ; the latter 
makes union with God on the part of consciousness a 
thing intellectually realized. God is not thus a living 
personality, but the region of universal ideas. The 
former sees union with God to be profoundly moral as 
well as intellectual, and to centre in the renewed will. 
The attitude of the one is self-confidence; and the 
rock on which modern thought is like to make ship- 
wreck is self-sufficiency. The attitude of the other 
is humility, recognizing its own utter insufficiency ; 
and its need, not of mere apprehension of the dead 
forms of truth, but of voluntary reception of the 
living God, voluntarily manifesting Himself through 
the channels or forms of truth. Christian Rational- 
ism accepts the doctrine of the autonomy of con- 
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sciousness in the sense of the consciousness which is 
vitally united to God, and which sees truth in its 
relation to Him Who is the living centre and vitaliz- 
ing nucleus of all truth. 

The Christian consciousness has thus a common 
capacity of recognizing and verifying the truth; as 
Paul says, “The spiritual man judgeth all things,” 
that is, things Divine as well as things secular. We 
need not suppose that this capacity is greater or 
surer in the religious than in the secular sphere. 
We know that there is a vast amount of human 
knowledge, surely believed in by the wisest, which 
they have never had time or opportunity, directly 
and personally, to verify; it has been taken on trust. 
But quite enough of analogous truth has been tested 
and verified by experience, on the warrant of con- 
sciousness, to make belief in the rest thoroughly 
rational, though not, in every case, of absolute cer- 
tainty. So also in the religious sphere, the basis 
of all belief is the Christian consciousness, as 
receptive and interpretative of Divine Revelation. 
The living Christian claims to have the testi- 
mony of experience; as, for example, experience of 
the power of Christ in transforming and renewing 
his nature and life; experience of personal inter- 
course with the living God through the channels 
of His manifestation; experience of innumerable 
prayers answered, and so on. And that claim, 
which has again and again been challenged, will be, 
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by the living’ Christian, persisted in to the end of 
time. 

So far Protestants and Romanists are alike agreed, 
but here comes the point of separation between 
them on this subject... The Church of Rome claims 
the right to think for the individual. “It is not 
necessary,” she asserts, “for each person to exercise 
judgment for himself in matters of religion: it is 
dangerous ; since, in the human mind, even in that 
of the Christian man, there is no common capacity of 
recognizing and verifying the truth. The dogmas 
of the Church have no.such intimate affinity with the 
human mind that when they are received, it is by 
internal revelation, and a real union in consciousness 
of the truth with a spirit akin to it. Divine truth 
requires not revelation to the mind, but blind recep- 
tion in the mind : it is something imposed from with- 
out upon the human spirit as a test of slavish 
submission, and demands, not intelligent conviction, 
but blind faith.” 

When the Renaissance period—that age of great 
discoveries—came, among the greatest discoveries 
of that wonderful epoch was this: that man, as 
man, is independent of all but God, and of what 
can show to his individual consciousness that it 
has divine authority over him; and that he is no 
chattel to be disposed of feudally, intellectually, or 
religiously, by any power except that which his 
enlightened judgment and conscience sanction. 
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Luther’s claim amounted to this: “I am directly 
responsible to God ; and that the living Christian 
man has personally the capacity of distinguishing 
what is true and of God, from what is false and 
opposed to God, the Scriptures clearly declare. I 
am therefore bound to enquire where and how God’s 
truth is to be found ; for it is on my peril that I 
entrust my weight upon any plank of falsehood. 
My spirit seeks inward satisfaction in the matter 
of truth; and the truth on which it reposes must 
be something that approves itself to the deepest 
convictions of my nature.” 

When, following the lead of Luther, the Reforma- 
tion Churches appealed from Church dogmas to the 
writings of the Bible, and declared the latter as the 
oracle whereby God revealed Himself to man for 
his special religious guidance, this change has most 
commonly been represented as a transference of 
spiritual allegiance from one external authority to 
another. This assertion is often made dogmatically, 
and with a disdain of examining into the matter, by 
those emancipated spirits who most loudly protest 
against dogma. It is made by the leading Romish 
writers and by Rationalistic thinkers, and the claim 
is often too lightly admitted by Protestants. To say 
that the foundation of all religion, Protestant as well 
as Romish, is authority, is a statement far too ill- 
defined. Certainly instances are not wanting in the 
history of the Protestant Church, and even among 
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Protestants of the present day, in which the parallel 
between their faith in Scripture and faith in Romish 
dogma holds but too well. 

Authority, however, zz one legitimate sense, is the 
prerogative of all truth. The human consciousness, 
when enlightened, recognizes the claims of truth 
upon it, and freely yields submission ; for, rational 
freedom is not freedom to think and act arbitrarily, 
but in accordance with truth. When the Teutonic 
races which were to lead the van in the new era 
had attained their majority, and, after being so long 
in pupilage to Romish tutors and governors, began 
to think and act for themselves, and seek the 
realization of their own inner spirit in their external 
world, the grand reason why, in that great period 
of revolution, they did not cast off the yoke of 
Christianity altogether, but rather attached them- 
selves to it far more firmly, because in a freer and 
more intelligent manner, was not mere submission 
to external authority. It was not because the Bible 
assumed in their regard the same position as the 
decrees and dogmas of the Romish Church had 
formerly held: it was because of a new /fe—a pro- 
founder realization of the true life of the human 
spirit—attained simultaneously with a truer interpre- 
tation of Scripture. I speak of the inner spirit of the 
movement, as exemplified in all its genuine represen- 
tatives, although they did not see with perfect clearness 
what that spirit implied and demanded, and therefore 
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they were not always true to it, for the lingering 
remnants of spiritual serfdom were not easily shaken 
off. We find Luther himself occasionally assuming 
the purely dogmatic attitude even after he had 
finally broken his connection with Rome. 

It is significant that the inner change which made 
Luther a reformer and a Protestant, did not at all 
correspond as to time with his outward conflict with 
Rome. Even after that voice who spoke thrice 
with mysterious power to his inward ear through 
that Scripture, Zhe just shall lve by faith, had 
brought health and comfort to his spirit, he believed 
himself to be as faithful a servant of the Pope as 
before, and hoped for nothing else than to live and 
die a true adherent of the Romish Church. It was 
not therefore by transferring his allegiance from one 
authority to another that the change took place; 
nor was it merely by yielding submission to the 
authority of Scripture that he obtained inner peace. 
“The just shall live by faith,’ was truth not merely 
assented to by Luther, but learned experientially ; 
but by faith in what, and by what kind of faith ? 
That is the important question. It was not by 
faith in the Pope; nor by faith in the Scripture as 
an external authority, or as an independent magazine 
of dogma. There was no life for his spirit to be 
found in either. 

Faith in the New Testament sense, the faith by 
which Luther and all living Christians began to live, 
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is not blind faith on some external authority. It is 
not mere assent to any proposition, or set of formulas 
taken from Scripture. It is something far more 
profound ; the whole man with all the faculties of 
his being is engaged in it. On the human side it 
includes assent of the understanding, and consent of 
will to practical truth revealed within the man ; but 
it is more, it implies recognition of a person by 
affinity of spirit and supreme affiance of the heart. 
There is, in short, implied in it a self/-presentation to 
his God of the whole man—body, soul, and spirit—as 
a living sacrifice of love. On the Divine side there is 
self-revelation, such as that referred to by St. Paul: 
“For God Who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness hath shined in our hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” In all true Christian faith, 
though small as a grain of mustard-seed, there is 
the germ of all this. For Scripture is not a thing 
complete in itself, any more than sunlight is com- 
plete without the sun. Its value consists in this, 
that it is the channel through which God in Christ 
is revealed to the consciousness which has assumed 
the true attitude in which to see Him; and this is 
why Christ calls His words spirit and life, and why 
the Apostles sometimes identified in seeming con- 
fusion (vide Heb. iv. 12, 13) the Scriptures and 
Christ. That the normal consciousness has a 
faculty for recognizing the truth and God, is always 
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assumed by Jesus and His Apostles. “The spiri- 
tual man, the man who is in living union of spirit 
with God, judgeth all things.’ Rationalism is only 
in error when it claims such a power without living 
union of spirit with God. Christian Rationalism 
says, “ Prove all things,” and “Be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you.” The demand of 
man for a reason of faith was held by the Apostles 
to be a legitimate one ; and how different the tone 
of St. Paul’s teaching from that of pontifical dogma ! 
He says, “I trust that we (as exponents and living 
embodiments of the truth) are made manifest in 
your consciences.” “ By manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.” 

We have said that consciousness must assume the 
right attitude. That attitude is not blind belief, 
but it implies poverty of spirit, founded on a true 
estimate of self and z¢s works ; it includes a volun- 
tary renunciation of self in its independence of God, 
and a hearty acquiescence in God’s way of redemp- 
tion, through the self-sacrificing love of His Son 
Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, the very opposite of 
the faith of Kant’s definition. The subject of 
practical faith, he says, is the man who is conscious 
within himself of such a moral disposition, that he 
can believe and repose firm confidence zz himself, 
that under such and such temptations and sufferings 
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he would remain immovably attached to the Pattern 
of humanity, and with faithful imitation follow His 
example; such a one, and such a one alone, is en- 
titled to regard himself as not an unworthy object 
of God’s complacency. 

True faith, on the contrary, is possessed by that 
- man who has made sure proof of the moral worth of 
self and found it wanting, and can no longer repose 
confidence in it, but who is at the same time con- 
scious that he is within spiritual touch of One who 
is his righteousness, and who has power to keep 
him in all circumstances from falling, and will do it 
so far as the man leaves the guidance of his steps to 
Him who is all-wise and all-mighty. 

Faith is the link connecting conscious weakness 
with omnipotence, conscious unwisdom with wisdom, 
conscious unworthiness with righteousness. Faith, 
though small at first, and though it has to work for 
a time amid the confusions of a low and debased 
nature, contains the germ of ail high and holy 
qualities. It is like the little thread of clear water 
from its hidden source, far within the interior of the 
earth, which one may have seen in a fountain which 
he has begun to clear from the mud and slimy 
weeds with which it had been choked. At first the 
darkness and defilement of the well may appear to be 
only increased, till the slender thread of clear water, 
flowing in gradually, displaces the turbid element, 
and at length the fountain becomes pure and limpid. 


CHAPTER» xX. 
ON THE PERFECTION OF SCRIPTURE. 


HE foundation of the Reformation movement 

was not mere transference cf allegiance from 
one external authority to another. Whatever it 
was in the mind of dogmatists of a succeeding 
generation, it was primarily based upon Revelation, 
upon a new return of the awakened human con- 
sciousness to reality, the reality of guilt and spiritual 
need, and of One revealed in Scripture who Divinely 
met that need. 

The Holy Scripture is not a mere repository of 
infallible dogma. It is not the object of our faith ; 
it is the medium of, communicating to us the know- 
ledge of God, and of revealing a Person who is the 
object of our faith. It is the most precious of all 
concrete possessions upon earth. Within its pages 
lies the great secret of which the restless, weary 
human spirit has been through the ages in quest. 
It is the Christian’s dearest earthly treasure ; blessed 
indeed is he who has not simply assented in some 
blind way to the truth that this is the Word of God, 
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but who has had revealed in himself the holy God of 
grace and self-sacrificing love who manifests Him- 
self in the Scriptures. Such a believer need not 
make haste or be disquieted in these days, in which 
Scripture is subjected to the searching light of 
scientific inquiry, nor think it sufficient to say, “If 
there be one atom of imperfection about this book, 
it cannot be from God, and I could not receive its 
teaching.” It is admitted that there is a human 
element in Scripture. God has breathed through 
holy men of old the breath of glorious, mysterious, 
and gradually unfolding truth. But the Christian 
must not be impatient with those who inquire 
into the qualities of the human side of inspira- 
tion. 

We do not express ourselves in such impatient 
terms with those who think they discover imperfec- 
tions in nature, nor say, “ Everything in nature, being 
created by God, must be perfect down to the lowest 
concrete forms; and if you can show me even a 
leaf that is in the least degree unsymmetrical, I 
could not believe that nature is the work of God.” 
Professor Huxley has somewhere spoken in terms 
which to the unscientific mind appear rash, and to 
the Christian mind irreverent, about the alleged 
imperfection of the structure of the human eye, com- 
paring it disadvantageously with the work of any 
respectable human optician. This may prove to be 
another instance of what Froude refers to in these 
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terms: “ How many times have we outsiders to 
learn up our science and then unlearn it? Each 
new generation of philosophers laughs at the conclu- 
sions of its predecessors.” Supposing, however, that 
the structure of any particular organ were shown to 
come short of absolute perfection ; what does it 
prove? Nowhere in nature’s actual forms do we 
find perfection of the mathematical or the mechani- 
cally artistic kind. Nature’s freehand lines are 
rarely found perfectly straight. A painter who 
limits himself to mere imitation of the concrete 
forms of nature is apt to entertain a very low idea 
of her perfection. He requires in the composition of 
his scenes to zmprove upon nature. He sees natural 
objects in various forms of progressive development ; 
and although there is, to him who looks with kindly 
eye, a beauty in nature at every stage of advance- 
ment, there is frequent crudeness and immaturity. 
He finds unsightly excrescences here and there, and 
forms positively repulsive (though whether the beauty 
of nature would be’ for us as perfect without such 
contrasts is another question), not to speak of other 
aspects of nature where the too shallow optimist 
finds that— 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravin shrieks against his creed.” 

But the true artist looks beyond the concrete forms 
of nature to find the ideal types that lie veiled 
beneath them. He knows from art itself that the 
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ideas of a great artist are not rendered less great by 
the imperfect medium through which they may be 
conveyed to us. He knows that the first sketches 
of a Turner or a Claude, though they are dashed 
lightly off in charcoal or pencil, are of almost rarer 
value than their finished works, for the soul of the 
artist is laid bare in the former even more than in 
the latter; we see in them the first rays of a great 
idea dawning upon a mind of genius, and they 
possess amid their imperfection and incompleteness 
a peculiar vividness. It is once more a case of 
spirit manifesting itself to kindred spirit through 
fragmentary phenomena, which the latter can in- 
terpret and unify by affinity. 

Scripture, like nature, is perfect ; that is, it perfectly 
answers the end for which it is meant : to be a reve- 
lation of God. In both cases we see a progressively 
unfolding purpose or idea. In the case of Scripture 
it is not by taking the concrete form or letter at any 
point and asking if it squares with our idea of 
perfection that we authenticate its Divine mission. 
The perfection of Divine wisdom and power is all 
the more clearly illustrated by the employment of an 
imperfect medium—the mind and speech of men 
who were in many instances imperfectly educated. 
How far the imperfection of the human element of 
Scripture extends I do not know, It was from the 
very nature of the case a necessity that God should 
condescend to the imperfection of humanity. Scrip- 
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ture came to men at first in the intellectual and 
moral childhood of the race ; and though the truth 
revealed, when taken in relation to the progressive 
unity of the whole, was truth for all time, it had to 
be conveyed in partial, in sensible, and external 
forms which were foreshadowings of better things 
to come. But what then? We do not accuse a 
teacher of employing a false system because he uses 
for the lower classes methods and text-books which 
are, in relation to an absolute standard of knowledge, 
imperfect and unsuited for the higher. The great 
question in regard to the writers of Scripture is not, 
Were they perfect scientists or philosophers? but, Were 
they capable through Divine inspiration of seizing 
and handing forward the progressively dawning idea 
of God and of His expedient of grace in regard to 
man’s redemption and reconciliation? The Bible 
is a window through which the light of God comes. 
If the light of life shine through it into the inner 
chambers of my spirit, shall I reject that light, or 
be in any doubt if it de true light, even though some- 
one discovered that the human workmanship of the 
window was not quite perfect ? 

But how then can we authenticate the Divinity of 
Scripture?) Is it by appealing to some authority 
that is absolutely external to us, or is it by con- 
sciousness alone? If no appeal can be made to 
consciousness, then our adherence to the truths of 
Scripture will be the blind slavish submission of the 
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Mohammedan to his Koran. But consciousness in 
what sense? It is the consciousness Divinely 
enlightened which listens to and recognizes the 
voice of God within ; it is one who, prompted by a 
sense of guilt and spiritual ignorance, seeks the truth 
and God as no pastime, but as the very life of the 
soul. Such a one who, in patience and prayerful 
dependence on Divine aid, studies the Scriptures, 
begins to see that it is no mere compilation of 
heterogeneous writings, but from beginning to end it 
is pervaded by a spirit of living unity whose centre 
is Jesus Christ. He is the living heart and harmo- 
nizing element of Scripture, which all leads forward 
or points back to Him. The God of the Old 
Testament revelation is the God who is fully 
revealed in Christ. What an actor, with insight 
and dramatic power compared to which the skill of 
the greatest histrionic genius of the day were as 
nothing, would it have taken to attempt the life- 
long personification of the God of the Old Testament 
and escape utter failure; and what a subject for a 
greater than Paley would be the detailed comparison 
of the character of Jesus as depicted in the Gospel 
history with the character of God unfolded in the 
Old Testament ! 

In order then to the authentication of the Divine 
claims of Scripture, we must begin with Jesus Christ. 
The question is, Has man a God-recognizing faculty, 
and wherein does it consist ? The reply of Chris- 
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tian; €xperience! «1s, Yes, and it consists in the 
God-united consciousness. As man needs no 
authentication of the existence of his own Ego 
beyond consciousness (for consciousness is itself the 
Ego), and there needs no Cartesian attempted 
middle term to come between the conscious I and 
assurance of its existence, so is it with the recog- 
nition of God on the part of the God-united con- 
sciousness. God becomes, through union (though 
not identity), the higher consciousness of man; and 
His existence is then authenticated on the same 
footing as that of the Ego. In the latter case the 
Ego not merely has, but zs, self-recognizing power ; 
in the former the consciousness of the God-united 
Ego is God-recognizing power. It is on the warrant 
of this reawakened power in man, coinciding, as it 
does, with the high, unvarying claim of Christ Him- 
self, that the spiritual man sees in Jesus, as the 
Representative of his Father, the God whom his 
consciousness craves. From the days of Celsus 
downwards it has, been common for opponents of 
Christianity to say that the incarnation of God, even 
if possible, would have degraded God. But without 
such an expedient God as self-manifestation to His 
creatures would have been imperfect ; for, as the pro- 
foundest attribute of His character was self-sacrificing, 
self-emptying love, He needed to humble and empty 
Himself, in order fully to be Himself and to manifest 
His character to men. And if modern philosophy 
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has been at infinite pains to set forth the assertion 
that man at his highest level becomes merged and 
identified with God, is it more paradoxical to believe 
that God at His lowest, nay, rather at His highest, 
level, if we may so speak, becomes merged and 
identified with humanity ? The personality of Jesus 
had a Divine and a human side; it was a centre 
whose circumference was everywhere ; while sitting 
in a humble apartment in Jerusalem He called 
himself “the Son of Man who is in heaven.” 

But it is not Jesus Christ, absolutely considered, 
with whom we have to do in authenticating Scripture, 
but in relation to human testimonies and written 
records. It is common at present to depreciate the 
value of historical evidence on this point. We know 
why it is that many deny to the Gospel writers as 
much honesty and historical fidelity as they give, for 
example, to Josephus. They have @ priorz objec- 
tions to anything so glorious and out of the common 
order of things as the recorded life and works of 
Jesus ; and, truly, if the profoundest element in 
their apparatus criticus be not the same spirit that 
breathes from that personality and life, it is but to 
be expected that their conclusions should be poor 
and limited. 

“ Already,” says Miss F. P. Cobbe, “we hear of able 
men struggling to cut the knot of critical difficulties 
which they are too honest to deny, by affirming that 
they have gained the knowledge of Christ and His 
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office by supra-historical means, not by channels of 
books and traditions, but by their own consciousness. 
Such a statement applied to a historical personage 
is obviously at variance with every principle of 
mental science.” 

It may be simply denied that any Christian 
thinker, with the least claim to ability or enlighten- 
ment, founds his knowledge of Christ on a purely 
supra-historical basis. All truth, religious included, 
has its empirical (in this case historical) as well as 
a transcendental side, though in the case of know- 
ledge of a person by affinity the latter side has, as 
we elsewhere saw, a peculiarly weighty bearing in 
the matter of knowledge. 

Were it a question of the mere mechanical con- 
struction of a great and glorious personage from 
the details of the Gospel histories, it would be 
another matter; but it is a question also of the 
interpretative capacity of those who have received 
a spirit akin to Christ’s own. If a history or set 
of histories of Phidias had been written by disciples 
deeply imbued with the spirit of their master, and 
occupied to a large extent with his ideas on the 
highest matters of art, would not those treatises 
have possessed a very different value for, and con- 
veyed a very different meaning to, the mind of a 
genius in art from what they would to an ordinary 
reader ? Without the historscal element no clear, 
definite knowledge of Phidias and his ideas would 
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have been possible; but, on the other hand, the 
artistic genius would possess in himself the means 
of transcending and unifying the mere fragments 
of knowledge given in the history. The inter- 
pretative capacity afforded by artistic genius here 
corresponds to the insight into Christ’s person 
afforded by spiritual affinity with Him, an insight 
which He Himself declares to be not at all necessarily 
commensurate with the wisdom and prudence which 
a man may display in other departments. 

It is important for Christian faith and comfort 
to be able to rely on Scripture, not only as truly 
revealing the character of God and the person of 
Jesus Christ, but as recording the very utterances of 
Christ. How do we know, for example, that any 
particular promise was really spoken by Jesus? 
It is, first of all, because it is recorded by credible 
witnesses, and it is verified by the God-recognising 
faculty thus: I recognize in it the voice of One 
whom I know by internal revelation; I see that 
it is not an isolated utterance which has no deep 
foundation in His character ; but it is the genuine 
efflorescence of His whole life and teaching, as 
Quintilian has said of words in general, “ Vel san- 
guinis e materie (persone) ipsius corde effluentis 
rubor quidam nativus et incalescentia genuina.” 


CHAPTER XX 


SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE. 


“ 


IVE us sufficient evidence and we will believe,” 
is the demand of modern Agnosticism in re- 
gard to religion. “To Christianity,” said George 
Eliot, “I have no objection but the want of evidence.” 
Some one has asked, “Could not the divines of 
the nineteenth century have furnished her with that 
evidence?” Truly the nineteenth century divines 
cannot be accused of remissness on that score, if we 
judge from the piles of “Evidences” they have 
accumulated. 

Sufficient evidence, however, is a relative term ; 
it is not a fixed quantity for all minds. It has a 
subjective as well as an objective side; and the one 
is as important as the other. Our assurance of 
the existence of many an object depends as much 
on our capacity of interpreting them, as upon the 
quantitative amount of manifestations given us of 
those objects. With sufficient faculty of insight, the 
most fragmentary manifestations of an object would 
be replete with meaning for us. “Not a word 
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written there,” (says Carlyle of the letters of Charles I. 
and the knowledge of his character which these 
letters might convey to our minds) “ but stands like 
a kind of window through which a man might see 
a glimpse of the whole matter. Nota jolt in those 
crabbed, angular sentences, nay not a twirl in that 
cramped penmanship, but is significant of all you 
seck, Hada man but intellect enough!” Had a 
man but intellect or insight enough, not in the sense 
of the capacity required for solving problems in 
Euclid merely, but of knowing each object in its 
due relation to the highest truth, what mill-stones, 
of which he can now but see the curiously carved 
surface, would he then see through! With sufficient 
capacity of interpreting natural phenomena, for 
example, he could read the whole past history of a 
district in and through its present condition. This 
no Positivist will deny, though he may not be 
disposed to go so far as to admit that to supreme 
intelligence the whole universe and its history are 
involved in, and are therefore perceptible through, the 
present conditions of any object you please, and 
that even to finite intelligence, in a mode of con- 
sciousness, there is a whole universe implicitly 
bound up. 

There is an empirical, objective side in human 
knowledge, and there is a subjective, interpretative 
side. Our want of knowledge of any object, or our 
ignorance of its existence, may be due to want 
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of capacity as much as to want of external means 
of knowing it. Want of knowledge of an object 
—want of living, sympathetic knowledge—cuts in 
more ways than one; it may tell not so much 
against the external factor of the evidence—-the 
manifestations—as against the internal factor—our 
capacity of interpreting them. “Every epoch and 
every social condition,” said Chateaubriand, “is not 
fit to appreciate (and therefore truly to know) 
Milton and Paradise Lost ; but having for a time 
occupied the scene, he has withdrawn again into a 
majestic shade.” If some smart, superficial intellect 
should declare, “ I have no evidence that Milton was 
so great a poet after all,” he might well enough 
suppose that he had demolished the poetical reputa- 
tion of Milton; but men of truer insight would 
perceive that he had only exposed the shallowness 
of his own discernment. If, at some epoch, other 
and higher objects still withdraw for a time into a 
majestic shade, it may tell more against the epoch 
than against thé objects. Nay, if we ourselves 
withdraw into the shade of some unwholesome cave 
or jungle, so that the sun no longer shines upon us, 
we have no right on that account to raise the cry 
that he is quenched from the firmament. 

In reply to the demand for sufficient evidence, we 
ask, “Have you the faculty for interpreting the 
Divine?” “We have consciousness,” is the answer, 
“and that is the ultimate and only ground of 
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appeal.” But consciousness only attains true uni- 
versality when it is in living union with God, and 
in order to this, a new life must be awakened in our 
nature. A Divine power must lay hold of our 
nature and bring it into living harmony with God. 
This life is truly an extension of the sphere of con- 
sciousness, in which we become consciously one with 
God. This coincides with the description of that 
life given in one of the most sacred utterances ever 
spoken in the world: “This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, Whom Thou hast sent.” Here we find the 
synthesis of knowledge and life. It is they who 
have this life who know God, and. the Divinity of the 
way of redemption by Christ ; and the mainspring 
of this life is knowing—that is, voluntarily appre- 
hending—the self-revealing, self-imparting God. 

All men have in their nature the rudiments of 
the knowledge of God, and it is possible for those 
who are not born again into the Divine life to have 
a certain knowledge of God ; but it is only in the 
spirit which is “created anew in Christ Jesus ” that 
the knowledge of God becomes life. God's all-per- 
vading self-revelation must come in by the entrance of 
a loving will ere it take real possession of the nature. 
Without personal experience of this, there is no 
evidence ad extra that can be of much avail. 

In those mines among the Ural mountains in 
which Russian serfs were born and lived all their 
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lives underground, some may possibly have never 
seen the sunlight. Judging by experience of the 
dark caverns, feebly lit by the glimmering circles 
of lamp-light, that seemed but to set off by contrast 
the depth of the surrounding gloom, these cave- 
dwellers could little understand, or fully credit, the 
reports they heard from others of the wonders of 
the upper world, its manifold and brilliant colours, 
the brightness of the sunshine, and the far-reaching 
power of human vision. But let one of these 
sceptics get up and see for himself, with bewildered 
eyes, the glory of the free world above ground, and 
no more descriptions or arguments are needed; their 
scepticism falls off at once and for ever. 

Christianity has come to earth asa Divine remedy 
for man’s deepest need, caused by the absence of the 
Living One in his soul. It is quite possible by 
external evidence to convince an unprejudiced sick 
man of the, value of a certain remedy, though, 
being a remedy, it would do him no good till actually 
tried. Others, more obstinate, might stand proof 
against all reasoning and evidence ad extra. The 
best and only sure proof is to make experimental 
trial. 

So is it with Christianity. It does not object to 
be put upon its trial, only it claims to be fairly tried, — 
to be known ad zntra, and in its real character and 
power as a life. Jesus Christ possesses the secret of 
giving life to man’s spirit, by restoring it to its true 
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relationship to God. He alone has regenerating 
power ; and whilst other moral teachers have seen 
that man’s great moral want is to have the law of 
the universe—the law of God—made by love the 
law of his individuul being, Jesus alone supplies 
the missing link, the motive power of love to God, 
to make that law effectual. 

Will any sceptic of our day come forward and 
declare, “I have personally, candidly, and sufficiently 
tried the claims of Jesus Christ and found them 
untrustworthy”? If any one should say so, his 
own conscience and better judgment would belie 
him. On this matter of most solemn personal 
moment to each, and for which the proudest spirit 
shall be held responsible, the experience of every 
living Christian concurs in declaring, that no one 
who has ever felt the burden of sin and seen that 
the one thing needful is to find a remedy for it 
shall ever, in all his searching, find that remedy any- 
where but in Jesus Christ. But none who, with 
open, receptive soul, making it a matter of death- 
earnestness to find the truth, have come to Jesus 
Christ for rest, light, and life, and given themselves: 
into His power, waiting the unfolding of His will, have 
ever yet failed in the past, or ever shall in the future, 
fail of finding true life. Let the multitudes of weary 
seekers of truth and life who have cast anchor at 
the Divine promise, “Him that cometh unto Me 
I will in no wise cast out,” but stand forward in 
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attestation of this truth, and we would see a great 
army of living witnesses. 

This brings us to one great source of evidence 
in favour of Christianity. Jesus commissioned each 
disciple of His to be a witness for Him on earth, 
and this is a proof demanded by the world. “If 
Christianity be, as it claims, a special Divine agency 
established in the world, let us see corresponding 
results.” Many Agnostics profess to weigh Chris- 
tianity in the balance in this respect, and to find 
it wanting. But it is of importance to note that 
this proof by results is not to be applied in a hasty, 
capricious, or er parte way, but fairly, and under 
strictly just conditions, and with a twofold caution. 

Taking up the latter first, these two provisoes must 
be admitted and taken into account. First, Chris- 
tianity does not profess to give the true disciples of 
Christ angelic perfection from the first, or rather— 
for this is the true way to put it—the Divine effects 
produced by faith in Jesus Christ, in the case of 
every living Christian, come short of absolute per- 
fection according to the imperfect measure of his 
faith. For the new life is not mechanically infused 
into the soul; it is a life of trust, and thrives or 
dwindles according to the trust of the subject of 
it. Second, it may be possible to set over against 
the bright, self-sacrificing lives of Christians worthy 
the name some lives not professedly Christian 
which exhibit a high type of morality, We have 
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already dealt with that point; and will only here 
add, that unquestionably Christianity deserves much 
of the credit due to the character of some modern 
sceptics by leavening society with higher moral 
principles, probably also by handing down these 
principles by inheritance to many who in profession 
have cut themselves off from Christianity. Nor 
do we forget that the influences at work on human 
character are profound and mysterious, and the 
Spirit of God is no doubt striving with many a 
sceptic ; and if the result is not actual attainment 
of the living God and the life of holy love in Him, 
there is still a certain measure of restraining power. 
But is it not the fact that any sceptic who long 
resists this inner monitor, this benign Friend, and 
never does, as so many sceptics do in the end, lay 
down his scepticism at Jesus’ feet, walks onward 
with his back to the light and is degenerating 
morally? Are we not able in some striking cases 
distinctly to trace this gradual lowering of moral 
tone on the part of some eminent sceptics as they 
advance in life? It is not enough, therefore, simply 
to compare the present stage of character in the 
case of two persons of different religious views ; we 
must ask, What is cach in course of becoming? In 
what direction is he going, with his face towards 
the light or the reverse? 

Then there are two conditions under which the 
living witnesses of Jesus Christ must be put to the 
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proof. fzrst, be sure that you have genuine speci- 
mens of living Christianity ; and second, and more 
important still, be sure you really know them ere 
you pronounce judgment—know them aé zutra, by 
getting acquainted with their inner spirit. 

If these conditions are adhered to, as every genuine 
seeker of truth will strive to do, this result will be 
found: every genuine Christian (and how sadly 
short this comes of saying every professed disciple 
of Jesus!) shall be found to be a witness, a martyr, 
in a high sense. His life is a happy martyrdom 
for Christ ; he joyfully acknowledges, and in some 
measure practically exemplifies, that high, though 
seemingly paradoxical, truth, “ Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his 
life for My sake, the same shall save it.” For he 
has given up as a living sacrifice of love his own 
self-centred life, and has found his true life in God. 
Multitudes have been led to inquire earnestly into 
the claims of One whose followers joyfully yielded 
their lives in attestation of their faith, and sang 
His praise in the fire. In our own day there are 
as many cases of true martyrdom for Christ as ever 
there were ; but these are more purely spiritual, and 
therefore are not so visible to the world’s eye. The 
true Christian life is a life of joyous self-sacrifice ; 
it sings in the fire that consumes the old self-centred 
nature. Consciousness owns the Divinity of self- 
sacrifice, The soul that is capable of loving self- 
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sacrifice has inner light; for it is in union with 
God, who is light, that is life, that is self-sacrificing 
love. Light, too, is that which is self-manifesting ; 
and any who witness an act of true self-sacrificing 
love bow instinctively in the depth of their conscious- 
ness to the Divinity of the act. Whenever we see 
a true act of self-sacrificing love, we look upon a 
mystery; we stand as if by a stream which, could 
we trace it far enough, would lead us up to God, 
where we would find unlocked the whole Divine 
meaning of the life of Jesus Christ for sinful men 
on earth. 

It is a solemn consideration to every professed 
follower of Christ, that only they are worthy the 
name who have given, and are continuing to sive, 
themselves as living sacrifices of love to Him, and 
are His representatives among men, continuing His 
work of self-sacrificing love, and seeking His glory 
frst of all. “I cannot get consciously near to 
Christ,” said one in mournful tones to another, who 
was a Christian as well as a philosopher, and whose 
answer embodied the true philosophy of the matter : 
“Yonder He is giving Himself to save the lost ; go 
there, and you'll find Him.” 

But Agnosticism professes to be unable to find 
such alife among Christians in our time. Let me 
then give the testimony of one able and worthy to 
speak on the point in regard to what may be found 
in the metropolis of our own country :— 
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“There are many saints in London who not only 
keep their garments undefiled amidst infinite im- 
purities, but have the faith and courage to attempt 
the cleansing of this Augean stable. The Christian 
agencies at work in the metropolis are numerous, 
varied, and full of energy. Many of the workers 
must be regarded as the most devoted, noble-minded, 
and heroic servants of Jesus. For singleness of 
purpose, for originality of method, for concentration 
of energy, for simplicity of faith, for breadth of philan- 
thropy, and intensity of spiritual power, I doubt if 
in all the world there are to be found more eminent 
workers in the vineyard of the Lord than the Chris- 
tian volunteers of London.” 

We have no wish to take too optimistic a view of 
the condition of the professed Christian Church of 
our day, in which there is a mixed multitude, many 
of whom the first breath of persecution, such as the 
Church has experienced in the past, would scatter like 
chaff before the wind. But to the Agnostic con- 
tention that Christian faith as a living power and 
principle is now a thing of the past, and the age 
of Christian heroes is gone, we reply, Christianity 
is not an effete power in the world, and Christian 
heroism is not a thing of tradition merely. We 
call upon the noble army of missionaries to stand 
forth in refutation of the charge. We call upon the 
hundreds, ot missionaries in the foreign field, who, 
when a standard-bearer has fallen by pestilence or by 
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the hand of the savage, have volunteered to fill the 
ranks and stand in the breach. We call upon the 
noble army of Christian philanthropists who spend 
their lives and their fortunes in efforts to rescue 
the poor and degraded from a life of poverty and 
moral ruin; and we call upon the Agnostic to 
array over against these /zs band of Agnostic philan- 
thropists and show ¢heir work. We point to the 
most heroic spectacle of our time, the self-sacrificing 
devotion of General Gordon, who has left to our age, 
as one has said, the grandest heritage a hero can 
leave his race—to have been a hero. We know that 
the mainspring of his life was devotion to Jesus 
Christ, and that his being was interpenetrated and 
possessed by the idea of the indwelling of the living 
God revealed by Christ. 


‘ 


*“ Le plus grand bien qui puisse nous arriver, c’est de mourir 4 nous- 


mémes pour ne plus vivre qu’en Dieu.” —FENELON. 


GHAR TER XT, 
UNION TO GOD. 


ERE in this Swiss vale of Saanenland, by the 

blue wave of the Sarine, once more we stand 
by a stream, unresting amid nature’s calm, like 
that stream of the infant Ego. Butterflies, whose 
life is one great /éte-day, flit about ; and various 
members of the genus /ocuste whisper secrets of the 
insect world ; or, with their teeming myriads, make 
living whirlpools round our steps on the grassy bye- 
paths. The elf-haunted Gumfluh and the rugged 
Rublehorn look down on the still pines. The 
Sarine, exulting in its young torrent-might, hurries 
on from the scene of its infant thraldom in the 
glaciers of Wildhorn and Oldenhorn. 

By such a stream Heraclitus of old might have 
dreamed his great dream of the eternal flux of all 
things—that river of becoming—on which modern 
science has cast fresh meaning. “Impetuous tor- 
rent,’ we ask, “why not rest in this hour of nature’s 
calm?” “I cannot rest,” it might respond; “like all 
else, I must pass onwards ; and I am the main agent 
whereby this seemingly stable scene of rock, glacier, 
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forest, is passing on into new forms.” “ Whither 
are you passing?” “TJ, like all besides, am moving 
Godwards in the process of evolution. He set us 
apart from Himself in visible creation ; but we can- 
not rest away from Him: we tend towards the 
centre where true life dwells. The only truly re- 
fluent waves of the process are self-centred human 
wills.” 

Truly it would be a sublime result if science 
could show that natural evolution is the process 
(though not that of fatalistic Pantheism) from not- 
life towards life,—that is, towards God. Man, too, 
the furthest wave of the process, must pass onwards 
from death to life; that is, from self to God. 


Man’s physical frame has been fitly described 
as a form through which a continuous stream of 
matter is flowing. It retains identity amid differ- 
ence, as a well, whose particles of water are ever 
changing, still retains its identity as a particular 
well. And yet 'there is an essential difference in 
the mode of change in these two things. We call 
the one inorganic and the other organic; the one 
has life, and the other not. The changes that occur 
in the organism are not from the mere necessity 
of external compulsion: there are certain internal 
forces which form a self-inclusive unity, working 
harmoniously together in adjusting the internal con- 
ditions to external circumstances, Nevertheless, our 
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material frame is as entirely dependent on the outer 
world for maintenance as is the well. If in one 
aspect it is independent, in another it is dependent. 
On the one hand, man was meant to have the 
greatest independence of God that a creature can 
have; and, yet, the other side must be unfolded. 
The higher we go in the scale of existence on earth, 
we find the greatest separateness, self-inclusiveness, 
freedom ; yet, at the same time, the greatest need 
of God and dependence on Him. What deep 
dependence on God the new-born spirit has when 
it draws from Him not only the breath of spiritual 
life, but wisdom, righteousness, holiness, power ! 
Man’s life is not independent or self-sufficient on 
the spiritual, any more than on the physical side. In 
its healthy normal state, that life is, in one aspect, our 
own life self-determined, self-maintained ; in another 
it is the life of God working in us—the stream of 
Divine energy flowing through us. When the law 
of the universe is freely chosen as the law of our 
being, it implies the voluntary surrender of one’s-self 
to the energizing power of God which makes the 
law effectual. There is in the universe an endless 
tide of life-giving, harmonizing power, in which all 
things living share, and by which they are sustained. 
It is only by the human will that this life-tide can 
be shut out ; it is only in the region over which the 
finite will presides that death is, in the deepest sense, 
possible. It is when our wills are surrendered freely 
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to God, because He is seen to be all-glorious and 
worthy of our life, that we begin spiritually to /ive, 
and to experience the harmonious power of the 
Divine forces working within and without, making 
all things conspire to the maintenance and perfection 
of our being: The normal human life is a ray of 
power and light from God. 

To live for self and not for God, this is 4/e-zn- 
death ; a death of the worst and saddest kind,—the 
living on of our lower self, whilst our highest and 
true nature is dying or dead. It is in consequence 
of wilfully choosing selfish ends and objects, that the 
finer and holier sensibilities of the soul are blunted 
—the humility that esteems others better than our- 
selves ; the love that prefers the good of others to 
self; and the sacred regard for the right, the pure, 
and true. The voices of God, at first unheeded, 
begin to be unheard. The manifestations of God 
begin to be no longer for us evidences of His being 
and presence. Naturally we are still near to God, 
living, moving, and having our being in Him; and 
yet, morally and spiritually, we are withdrawing 
further from Him towards the abyss of darkness 
and death. 

We are so accustomed to look on self as an inde- 
pendent unity, existing by itself and sufficient in 
itself, that the life of God in us is apt to appear 
something abnormal, and repugnant to nature. On 
the contrary, the abnormal, unnatural life is to live 
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for self, and find our highest end and enjoyment in 
self. Asa pool of water standing in its rock basin 
by the margin of the sea cannot continue fresh and 
fit to be the home of healthy, living things, though 
it has no communication with the ocean and no fresh 
current flowing daily out and in, so our being can- 
not exist in healthy spiritual life without God 
dwelling and working in our spirit, willing with our 
will, and making all our words and acts to be mani- 
festations of His, as well as of our own spirit. Asa 
lamp has not its full significance or perfection until 
it is lighted, so, until God dwell in us, we do not 
attain the perfection of our nature, we do not know 
the secret of true blessedness. But such is the per- 
version of nature produced by evil in the world, that 
the life for self which is truly a death has come to 
appear the normal and natural life. The substitution 
of God for self by love, the merging of self in Him, 
so that the incomplete, finite self is lost, to find its 
perfect archetypal self in the infinite God, appears 
now to many to be unnatural. They stand on the 
brink of an infinite ocean of love and life, and keep 
aloof from it, gazing shudderingly into its unknown 
depths, and shrinking with horror from the thought 
of plunging into it in order to that surrender of self 
which is the first step into true life: “ I am crucified 
with Christ ; nevertheless I Zve, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

This step, so impossible for man by any power 
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from beneath, and so repugnant in anticipation to 
the self-centred life, is a blessed thing in retrospect, 
and it has been thus described by one from ex- 
perience -— 4 

“To step out of self-life into Christ-life ; to lie still 
and let Him lift you out of it; to let Him lay His 
cooling, soothing, healing hands upon your soul and 
draw all the hurry and fever from your veins; to 
realize that you are not a mighty messenger, an 
important worker of His, full of care and responsi- 
bility, but only a little child with a Father’s gentle 
bidding to heed and fulfil; to lay your busy plans 
and ambitions confidently in His hands, as the child 
brings its broken toys at its mother’s call ; to cease 
to hurry so that you lose sight of His face; to learn 
to follow Him and not run ahead of orders ; to cease 
to live in self and for self, and to live in Him and 
for Him ; to love His honour more than your own; 
to be a clear and facile medium for His life-tides 
to flow through,—this is consecration and this is 
restive 

In self-surrender and self-annihilation, not only 
does supreme blessedness exist, but the highest type 
of being. It is not merely because we are creatures 
deriving our life from the Creator that we must sur- 
render self to God. It is because we are made in 
the image of God, who gives up Himself to others. 
We never get nearer to God in spirit than when we 
sacrifice our own ease and selfish interest to others’ 
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good. When, for example, one hears on some cold 
stormy winter night of the distress of a poor starving 
homeless one, and when he quits his own cosy, 
comfortable home to go forth and brave the elements 
on behalf of the destitute ; or when one, leaving the 
pleasures of congenial society, labours, in some 
degraded quarter of moral contagion, to rescue men 
from spiritual ruin and death, he is giving up what 
the world calls “life,” but he is then most truly 
living. He then becomes part of the light of the 
world, a light which burns by consumption of the 
selfish nature. True life is a daily dying to self or 
the old nature. The life of self-sacrifice is the 
truly blessed life; its joy is essentially the same in 
kind as that of the martyrs who sang at the stake, 
a joy which is the purer and brighter in proportion 
to the destruction of the selfish nature. The 
Christian’s true joy is not the joy of mere escape 
from punishment ; it is essentially the result of the 
martyr-spirit ; it is a singing of the spirit in the fire 
that consumes the evil and selfish nature. 

Nothing exhibits the moral growth of humanity 
more than the gradual elevation of the idea of sacri- 
fice, until, from crude external forms, that imply 
mere pain and loss to the man, it becomes a 
spiritual thing in the man; first the struggling 
surrender and crucifixion of the self-nature, of which 
we see too much of the darker side in the mediaeval 
mystics ; and, finally, the pure, bright,fragrant flame 
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of loving self-surrender on the part of the finite Ego 
to the Infinite. 

Many of the early mystics erred on this point in 
another way. They said, “ Love nothing but God, 
detach your heart from everything else, and leave 
_ behind all the creatures.” Their idéa of merging the 
finite self in God became pure contemplation, and pre- 
cluded healthy self-sacrificing action. Jesus teaches 
His disciples differently. He said, “I am no longer 
in the world, but ¢hese are in the world.” And who 
are these? The meanest of those that believe in 
His name form part of them; nay, more, He identi- 
fies Himself with all the poor and destitute and 
oppressed on earth, especially the spiritually destitute 
and struggling ones; and He says, “ Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to these, ye did it not to Me.” 

We do not in self-abnegation get beyond the 
creatures to God ; we must get through God to the 
creatures; for as He needs no material sacrifice that 
we can make, but only our love, and as these need 
our gifts and our efforts, we must yield ourselves to 
them whom infinite compassion has identified with 
God. But, after having done self-sacrificing work 
for the needy, the child of the Highest does not with- 
draw in consciousness to the inner shrine of the soul 
to admire the self who did it. No; he must retire 
with these deeds into the temple of God within, 
and into the chamber of the beloved, as a tyro in art 
might do with his poor imperfect sketch into the 
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studio of his master. He is happy indeed if he win 
commendation and encouragement from the master ; 
but he is filled with humility because he knows how 
infinitely short of his Master his work comes. 
Blessedness in union with God is the only true 
blessedness for us, The negative side of the happi- 
ness we naturally long for is to be exempt from 
sorrow and care, and all the ills and distresses that 
flesh is heir to. We cannot get out of these on 
earth ; the true method is to annihilate the evil of 
them by rising into God. There, at this glorious 
vantage-ground, we can look down upon all events 
and rejoice in them, seeing that they are all good 
taken in their entirety ; they are working together 
for good. Here, at this point, we are in the world 
of light where all darkness has vanished, and the 
tangled skein of life’s contradictions is unravelled. 
We should be overwhelmed by the water of the 
ocean, were we far down underneath it; but could 
we always keep above the water we should not 
drown. The diver requires heavy weights with him 
when, clad .in his waterproof armour, he works 
down at the bottom of the deep; but when he drops 
his weights, he is shot up to the surface of the 
ocean, as if from a cannon, and there on the surface 
he is buoyed up and protected. So when, instead 
of groaning under the burden of life’s cares and ills, 
which are the enemies of the self-centred soul, and 
instead of the long vain fight against them in our 
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own strength we drop that which keeps us down 
underneath them, viz., our self-centred attitude; and 
by self-surrendering love to God shoot up into our 
higher and native element, which is God ; we should 
there, though still surrounded by ills and care, have 
them all underneath us, not injuring us, but only 
pressing us the more upwards into the glorious life 
of full trust in God. 

“ All I can say,” said General Gordon (himself a 
signal exemplification of this life of union to God, 
and a striking illustration of the high possibilities of 
heroism involved in it) “is that amid troubles and 
worries no one can have peace till he stays himself 
upon God. It gives a man superhuman strength.” 
We are told that he ascribed everything great and 
worthy in human life to the indwelling of God, and 
was continually reminding himself of the necessity 
of self-abnegation, since God can find in us a fit 
home only in proportion as our will makes way for 
the Divine will. 


(Ot a gt eM By DC dE 


THE RACE-NATURE AND THE NEW CHRIST- 
NATURE. 


HE human spirit, full of hunger and unrest, 
and of baffled longings for freedom, happiness, 
and truth, and groping hither and thither for satis- 
faction, does not need many things: it needs only 
One. There is one thing needful for it. We have 
seen that the expanding consciousness needs to go 
beyond itself for very being, as physical life demands 
nourishment from things external which are assimi- 
lated and internalized ; and so, for highest life, which 
includes every other, man needs living union with 
God. What is the point of vital contact with God ? 
—a question of paramount importance. Certainly 
this union must hold at all points; but as man 
is a person, responsible and self-determining, the 
point of vital union is will and conscience. 

There is one phenomenon of human nature which 
science has not yet adequately explained, and which 
indicates the path towards the true bridge across 
the chasm of separation between man and _ his 
Creator. That phenomenon is a sense of sin. If 
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we approach the subject of man’s true life in God 
by any other path, we speedily come to the edge 
of an abyss. It might be supposed that, since all 
truth is organically connected as one whole whose 
parts are definitely related to each other, any one 
who ‘has himself found true life in God has but to 
take another truth-seeker and lead him up stage by 
stage of an intellectual ascent until he show him - 
that central truth which is life, and so shut him up 
to God. It might, in other words, be supposed that 
a man has only to be educated intellectually to a 
certain. point to attain the truth which is life to his 
spirit. In that way, however, a crevasse will be 
assuredly reached which the guide is powerless to 
bridge over for the other. That chasm, or crevasse, 
is, on the human side, perversion of will from God ; 
and, on the Divine, it is the righteousness of God ; 
and the genuine seeker of God must call for the 
aid of a higher power to carry him across. The 
truth that the unrenewed will of man—the carnal 
mind—is enmity against God has not been rendered 
out of date by all the progress of modern enlighten- 
ment. 

This, it is alleged by a rationalism which narrows 
down union with God to the reception of abstract 
truth, is unphilosophical; it supposes that human 
consciousness has not universality and is not self- 
sufficient for truth ; and that the highest truth is 
the exclusive privilege of a caste who claim a 
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special inspiration. Special inspiration, however, 
is an ambiguous expression; it might, in an im- 
portant sense, be claimed for one who, with no 
higher intellectual endowments than his neighbours, 
possesses higher and purer moral sensibilities, and, 
through these, a keener moral discernment. Con- 
sciousness has only true universality when in its 
normal state—that is, where it exists in living union 
with God and with affinity to Him. There is 
nothing more certain than that multitudes of the 
human race are not in living union with God; they 
have not vital spiritual affinity with Him; else 
should we find them loving, self-sacrificing, hungering 
and thirsting after holiness, and so on. And as we 
do not now treat of a subject that lies in some 
far-off or abstract region, but of a momentous theme 
of solemn personal importance to each, let the 
appeal be made to the consciousness of each one 
who scans these lines. Is God indeed to you the 
highest object of affection and delight; is He the 
Alpha and Omega and the animating principle of 
your life; and is conformity to Him in character 
and aims the highest object set before you? If 
so, did this spirit come naturally, or without a 
mighty change effected by the incoming of a new 
Divine power? 

Jesus Christ is for man in his actual state the 
one way to God; and none pass by that “ Living 
Way” to God, except those who have some sense of 
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sin. John the Baptist, as the herald of Jesus, pro- 
claimed the universal necessity of repentance to men. 
But this universal necessity is far from being univers- 
ally recognized. Even where moral shortcoming 
is admitted, innumerable excuses and puzzling 
questions as to the extent of man’s responsibility 
and culpability are raised to thrust aside the dagger 
of conscience. How easily, for example, does self 
slur over any particular moral fault—as a mere 
casual slip, an isolated act; instead of seeing in it 
a sample of the nature, an out-cropping or revela- 
tion of the hidden man. But all these excuses 
vanish at once as soon as the individual is brought 
into the light of God’s holiness and begins to have 
a true sense of His claims upon man. So long as 
he compares himself with human standards, a man 
may entertain a lofty conceit of his own personal 
merit ; just as a planet appears brilliant compared 
with other planets in the darkness with which they 
are surrounded, but, when it makes its transit across 
the disc of the sun, it is seen to be but a dark 
speck. 

This great practical question of conviction of sin 
has two aspects, corresponding to the two aspects 
of human nature, viz., what a man is by inheritance 
and what he is as self-determined. These two sides 
of man’s nature, which have an important bearing 
on the great redemptive work needed by man, are 
indicated by the double name which most of us bear. 
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When we awake to consciousness we find ourselves 
labelled from birth for the convenience of others with 
a twofold name, the one indicating the family to 
which we belong and the family nature we have 
inherited ; the other belonging to one’s-self as an 
individual member of that family, indicating the 
aspect of individual separateness and _ responsibility. 
The individual character rests on the far broader 
foundation of the race-nature. Whatever material 
possessions we may or may not inherit from our 
ancestry, each one of us succeeds to a legacy of 
human nature derived from them. 

If, therefore, the moral imperfection of humanity, 
which has been recognized in all ages, go deeper 
than the effect of the individual will, to the common 
nature of the race, then a redemption that shall 
truly avail for man must not apply to the individual 
life as an independent existence. It must lay a 
new foundation of life for redeemed humanity. Let 
us then look more fully into the subject of man’s 
common nature. 


How mysterious and far-reaching is the solidarity 
of the human race! Each member of it does not 
exist apart in atomistic independence, but belongs 
to one corporate system possessing a common nature. 
Man is, in the first place, part of the wider system 
of nature in which all life is profoundly connected as 
if woven in one loom. Science is becoming more 
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and more puzzled to fix or find the boundary-line— 
if such line there be—between the animate and 
inanimate, the vegetable and the animal world. The 
theory gains ground that all forms of life, from the 
lowest to the highest, differ only in degree and com- 
plexity, not essentially in kind of life ; and that, in 
the ameba that swims about in our blood there is 
something of the same nature as, though immeasur- 
ably different in degree from, our consciousness. 
Yea, following the clue of the evolution-hypothesis, 
it is held by some that organic matter has arisen 
by continuous physical process from the inorganic ; 
and that, along with every motion of matter there 
is something that corresponds to mind, the early 
rudiments of consciousness. 

We are at least warranted in saying that the 
material side of human nature is profoundly con- 
nected with the web of universal nature. The same 
molecules, the same laws, the same chemical 
processes belong to the whole system of material 
nature. “ Therwood,” says Ernest Naville, “ which 
you have cast this morning into your stove, includes 
perhaps some molecules which figured once in the 
beams of Solomon’s palace; and one may carry in 
the hair of his beard the same atoms which once 
waved on the brow of Achilles in the dark curls of 
that warrior’s hair.” 

Nor is the theory of Darwin anything humiliating 
or degrading. We do not feel it humiliating to 
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adopt the garments of our feathered and four-footed 
neighbours, or to depend upon their bodies for the 
supply of blood and tissue to our material frames. 
We are most intimately connected with them, 
whether we like it or not ; and, whether or not, our 
bodies, the visible garments of our spirit, have 
come to us from the lower creation by hereditary 
transmission. 

But far more profound and subtle is the mutual 
connection subsisting between the various members 
of the human family. The individual is inwoven in 
the web of humanity; he inherits the nature of his 
ancestry ; and that ancestry, if we calculate backwards 
by arithmetical progression, will be found to include 
the most of the members of the race that figured on 
the stage of human life at some far-distant epoch in 
the past. In other words, each individual sums up, 
in his own person, not merely the nature of one 
separate line or family, but, like a river which 
gathers up the tributary streams that drain a 
whole region of country, and which contains traces 
of all the soils within that area, he concentrates in 
his own person the nature of the whole human 
family. Thus whether we trace the stream down- 
wards from one source, or upwards towards many 
sources, the result is the same. The individual, with 
all his personal peculiarities, is never more nor less 
than a specimen of his class. 

Human history thus acquires a deeper personal. 
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meaning and interest. When we read the history 
of the race from the days of Cain downward, we 
are reading our own history, at least the history of 
the common nature which we share. We have in it 
the record of this, among many other principles of 
human nature, how moral evil manifests itself, 
develops, and culminates. It is interesting to find 
science working in the direction of a moderate 
Calvinism. Were the common origin of the race - 
from one family pair made good to science, the 
idea of federal headship would not be strange or 
repugnant to her, The nature of the ancestral 
source bears the potentiality of the nature of the 
offspring. The solidarity of the race and the 
hereditary transmission of a common nature are 
alike familiar to modern science as to Calvinism. 
_ True there is another aspect of humanity on which 
Materialistic Science and Hyper-Calvinism have both 
laid too little stress, The individual is not merely 
necessitated in his character ; he is not simply what 
he has inherited from his ancestry, though he is that 
in a most important aspect of his nature. But he 
is, in another aspect, self-made, self-determined ; he 
is what he has willed, or allowed himself to become. 
No man, however closely connected with another, 
can be justly chargeable with the guilt of that other’s 
transgression, unless, being banded together with the 
latter, he homologate the crime by his own acts. 
We have no individual responsibility except for 
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individual acts, yet the manifestation of our nature 
in our individual life proves that we belong to the 
same class or bundle as our race. We are speci- 
mens of the nature of the race. Scientific thinkers 
repudiate, as surely as theology does, the idea that 
our nature has no inherited moral bias. The history 
of the race is in an important sense the history of 
the individual. The culminating point in the mani- 
festation of evil in man’s common nature was its 
ignoring, rejecting, and crucifying of the Lord of 
glory. <A superficial mind might say, “I neither 
have crucified Christ, nor would, in any circum- 
stances, have done it.” No, not personally, but your 
nature did it. If you have abandoned God as your 
supreme good and your source of strength, your 
difference from the greatest criminal becomes one of 
degree only, not of kind or of nature. 

Our nature, when left to unfold itself, takes sides 
against the Christ of the Gospel; though, to a 
certain point, it is capable of admiring Him, that is, 
in certain aspects of His many-sided character, as 
multitudes of the Jews at first did. Admiration of 
some of the beautiful and generous features of Christ’s 
character may come altogether short of living affinity 
with Him, as in the case of those who were offended 
at His assertion of the necessity of eating His flesh 
and drinking His blood ina spiritual sense. Human 
nature, until it is vitally re-united to God, homolo- 
gates the crucifixion of Christ. Unbelief in Christ 
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is nota mere negative but a positive expression of 
the nature. It is expressive of the inherent anti- 
pathy of our actual nature to the Divine; it is the 
attitude assumed by that nature to God as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ, who is the test and touchstone 
of the human race. In order that man should know 
and be thoroughly convinced of his true attitude to 
God, and of the spiritual degradation to which he 
had sunk for want of union to God, it was necessary 
for Jesus Christ to come into the world (John xv. 
22,24); and in order to re-union of spirit with God, 
the first necessary step of the Holy Spirit’s work in 
the individual is to convince him of his unbelief 
(John xvi. 9). 

Jesus Christ came to lay a new spiritual founda- 
tion for humanity, and to be Himself that foundation. 
The fact that He was man—the one sinless and 
spiritually powerful member of the race—bound 
Him (as Divine love already bound Him) by the 
law of kinship to do His best for His brethren 
enslaved by evil.’ That beautiful ancient law, where- 
by when a Hebrew was sold as a slave his nearest 
of kin who had the ability—his Goel—was bound 
to redeem him, is founded deep in the nature of 
things. Let the opponents of vicarious atonement 
take note that, when Jesus “gave His life a ransom 
for many,” it was not simply an innocent person 
suffering in room of guilty persons; it was one 
member of a corporate body meeting the liabilities 
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of that body, though these were actually incurred by | 
the other members of it. If we have a clear percep- 
tion of the fact that humanity is all of a piece, we 
are prepared for receiving the truth about sin being 
condemned in our nature, that is, in the Divine man 
“who linked His destiny with ours. 

We must begin with the perception of personal 
guilt, and through that, we see what human nature 
is and what Christ needed to do for it. Conviction 
of sin goes deeper than the recognition of personal 
acts of sin; it makes us see that this race-nature 
which we have inherited is guilty, condemned and 
dead to its true life, the life-in-God for which it was 
meant. Into that nature we were born, and we 
cannot by our own power get out of it. But the 
coming of Jesus Christ brought in the possibility of 
a new nature, a holy nature into which we pass by 
being born again. For the race-nature and the 
self-determining Ego must ever be regarded alongside 
of each other. If we regard the former exclusively, 
we might hold with Maurice that, through Christ's 
oneness with humanity, He has actually redeemed 
every man; but, in reality, that redemption never 
takes effect until there is an act of union between 
the individual will and God. Christian faith is 
something deeper than an intellectual conception of 
the incarnation or the union of Christ with humanity. 
A man of culture, whose religion was at first based 
upon such a conception, says that once, when 
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secluded by the snows of a Northern winter from 
the society of kindred minds, and thrown back upon 
himself, he felt himself forced to search the Scriptures 
more closely to find a deeper rest of spirit than he 
had attained ; and, one evening in the solitude of 
his study, a new insight dawned upon him which he 
thus describes :-— 

“T got such a view of the crucifixion of sin—of 
its life-blood being, as it were, now shed—as I never 
had before. I now see how Christ’s name—the 
second Adam—has a most peculiar meaning. I 
now see how the sins of my flesh have been crucified 
to the very core, and deprived of all power to con- 
demn in the pure, holy flesh of Jesus.” 

The world-embracing significance of the Cross is 
not to be narrowed down to a mere fact of the past, 
nor its power to a crude idea of some quasi-material 
sprinkling of the soul with blood. It is the abiding 
source of a present sin-conquering life in the believing 
man, who says, not merely, “‘I was, but ‘I am’ 
crucified with Christ.” 


It is the law of eternal right for man, the child of 
God, made in God’s image, and having the home of 
his spirit and highest good in God, to live for Him 
as well as by Him; and if man wilfully forsake God 
and disobey Him, it is guilt, that is, something not 
merely to repudiate, but to be made amends for. 
We once got a little glimpse of this highest wrong 
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in the sight of a son, the only hope and pride of his 
frail and poor father, setting off by train to abandon 
that father for ever in a fit of mad folly, and when 
the old man broke down in an agony of tears, he 
was met by a taunting, jeering laugh as the last 
farewell of that unnatural son. It was like a 
plummet sounding the capability of baseness and 
ingratitude in the nature of man. 

But, though the creature, in that false assertion of ~ 
his liberty—<dzberty to fail to fulfil the law of his 
being—wrongs and disobeys the Creator, and tries to 
dethrone justice, yet eternal justice is not, therefore, 
dethroned. 

In this age, which a writer has styled one of moral 
colour-blindness,—an age in which many deny moral 
responsibility, it is not difficult for men to imagine 
that God, Who is not only a Father, but a Lawgiver 
and Governor, could receive rebels into His favour 
without any act of reparation on their part or on 
their behalf. And yet, even to many in our age, 
there still appears a certain fitness and touching 
moral sublimity in that act of Samuel Johnson, who, 
remorseful for his early disobedience and ingratitude 
to his father, was wont to go in later life and stand 
for some hours uncovered in the crowded market- 
place on the spot where his father’s stall had stood. 

If we judge from human consciousness, without 
the aid of the revelation made by Jesus Christ, there 
is much that leads usin the direction of the necessity 
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of an atoning self-sacrifice for human guilt, But, as 
it is precisely here that the testimony of conscious- 
ness in mankind in general is weakest, we need to 
seek the testimony of those whose moral nature is 
the loftiest and purest. As the precise relation 
which the creature bears to the Creator is something 
higher than that of a son to an earthly father, or a’ 
subject to an earthly king and lawgiver, analogies 
taken from human relationships are necessarily im- 
perfect. Yet, were the son of a father who has lofty 
moral integrity to commit some base wrong, and 
were that son to return penitent and beg to be 
restored to his father’s favour, whilst there might be 
perfect certainty that society would never know 
anything of the son’s wrongdoing, yet that father 
has such sacred regard for the honour of his house 
(which is something higher than the mere reputa- 
tion of his house with society) ; nay, such regard 
has he for the Divine law of right, that, though his 
love prompts him to receive his penitent son into 
favour, he feels that a blot is upon the family 
escutcheon unless some act of reparation and of 
family-sacrifice is made. We must think of the 
righteousness of God as infinite self-respect, which 
could tolerate no blot in Himself nor in those who 
become His by vital union. 

Christ has come not merely to realize zz Himself 
the perfect ideal of humanity, but zz ws also by 
restoring living union with God through Himself; 
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and, when He sought to bring sinful men back into 
the Father's house as eternal inmates, be sure that it 
was on terms thoroughly honourable, by meeting for 
them every claim that could be brought to their 
charge. The key-words in the mystery of man’s 
redemption are Vital Union and Legal Identification 
of Christ and believing men. Is modern philosophy 
unsatisfied until it sees its object 2 specie eternitatis 
—philosophy which traces the far-reaching ideas of 
the eternal Logos in the long-unfolding processes 
which pass before us in the world of time and space, 
and sees that the end—the 7Ze/os—is in the be- 
ginning? Then looking at the Christian’s foundation 
of righteousness and life from this point of view, 
we see these potentially in Christ from eternity— 
“before the foundation of the. world.” As one 
already quoted has said: “I now see that I was 
with Christ in the past; with Him in birth; with 
Him in doing the Father’s will ; with Him in ful- 
filling all righteousness ; in one word, wherever He 
is and whatever He has done, there I am and that 
I have done. There is perfect oneness between us.” 
And this oneness has not reference only to the past, 
but the future. The Christian’s future is hid with 
Christ in God, to be unrolled in due time ; in Christ 
dwells the living, germinating power that is to out- 
grow the old spiritually dead part of the nature, and 
wholly to renew and perfect the Christian. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE PERFECT LIFE. 


ESUMING at length, after so long an interval, 
the broken thread of the pilgrimage of the 
Ego in quest of true life, we find one whose particular 
experience may represent it for us. He had wandered 
forth to a desert place where the stillness was broken 
only by the cry of wild birds and the fitful moan of 
the wind. Certain recent snarls in the tangled 
thread of life had made it more inextricable than 
ever. The darkness of the great problem had 
become very dense; no mere external darkness, but 
one that passed within the soul, and had its centre 
in the chamber of conscience. Its generating 
source was seen to be, as a man of high culture has 
put it, “that horrid burden and impediment on the 
soul which the churches call sin,’ but which his 
culture has not enabled him to call by any other 
name which to that Ego, in his hour of darkness, 
could give any light or rest to conscience. 
It was clearly seen that the abuse of free-will for 
which he was himself alone responsible, himself alone 
accountable, and the spiritual darkness, emptiness, 
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and impotence which resulted therefrom, was the 
root-evil of the nature. The consciousness had 
clearly dawned upon him that the life of the self- 
centred Ego had ended in failure, that on this basis 
nothing but failure is possible, and that only in the 
living God was there any hope. In his sadness he 
sought to draw near to the Unseen One, in whom 
law and love are supremely centred. “O that He 
would speak in articulate language, were it even to 
accuse and condemn; or that some hand would 
draw aside for a little the veil that hides His face!” 
But He seemed far away, and engaged in other and 
more important affairs than those of the poor finite 
Ego. And yet not so, for He pervades all nature, 
and works through all her forces ; but they seem all 
dumb to the cry of the soul. He passes by unheed- 
ing, as if on the wings of the wandering wind. 

But, as he paused ever and anon to listen to some 
faint inner echo from beyond the veil of sense, his 
eye caught the first blossomed spray on a branch 
of the wild cherry when most other trees of the 
wood were bare ; and his mind at the same moment 
caught the thought,—The branch had not to toil or 
spin to produce its vernal tribute of beauty to its 
Creator; it only retained its connection with the 
tree. And again he heard the piping of a little bird 
which sang a song of joyous trust upon its bough ; 
and he thought of the words of Luther, spoken at 
a time of sad foreboding to that strong and trustful 
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spirit, as he, too, heard the song of a bird : “ Happy 
little one! you are burdened with no care for the 
morrow ; you let God think and provide for you !” 

The thought of a Christian sage occurred, “Be 
silent, that the Spirit of God may speak and act in 
you ;” and the more ancient and deep-toned words, 
“ Be still, and know that Iam God.” Then, in that 
great silence of the soul, a still small voice as of one 
very great and very near—and yet it was a kindly 
human voice—was heard ; and the soul, with all its 
faculties, stood with mute attention, and awoke as 
if with a half-bewildered start of joyful recognition 
as He said, “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” And in 
that same moment the Ego dad come to its rest ; 
it had found in that “I” implicitly bound up the 
solution of all life’s dark problems and seeming 
contradiction ; it had found peace of conscience ; for 
it found in Him the realized ideal for the individual 
Ego, in which alone conscience and Divine justice 
can be satisfied ; it had found its true self in finding 
that Other for which the Ego, in all its expanding 
power and amid all its blind searchings, had craved ; 
it found and assumed its true attitude,—not a lofty 
or self-sufficient, but a childlike, happy one,—at the 
feet of Him in whom the supply of every want 
was secured,—in whom its life was hid, to be un- 
rolled from day to day in response to the trustful 
dependence of the Ego. 
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The full consciousness of the meaning of all this 
was not then attained; there was, as it were, a 
casket given, to be gradually opened in all its parts 
with the key of trust. The Ego had Him who was 
the pledge and potential source of all blessings ; and, 
all imperfect in itself, it was perfect in union with 
Him. The explicit solution of all life’s mystery 
was not given; but Jesus Christ gave Himself, and 
it was as if He had said, “I am the truth; keep in 
living union with Me, and the truth shall dwell within 
you. I dwell at the centre of rest, above all doubt and 
darkness.” When we are tossed in a boat upon the 
restless surface of the sea, we know that the undula- 
tion of the waves passes far beneath the surface ; 
for when we throw a white pebble into the water, it 
passes downwards witha wavy motion, But we are 
told that in the deepest region of the ocean there 
are depths too profound to be disturbed by the fiercest 
storms that agitate the surface. That high region 
in which Christ dwells is beyond the storms and 
annoyances that ruffle the finite surface of the uni- 
verse ; and they who have living union with him, 
though as to their lower nature they dwell amid 
things finite and imperfect, yet, as to their higher 
and true nature, they dwell in the secret place of the 
Most High beyond the power of earth’s tumult. 
They have reached the living Centre,—the One,— 
where doubt and darkness and _ contradictions 
cease, | | 
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The Ego has now found where its eternal life 
resides. He has learned that eternal life has been 
lost and forfeited by the self-centred will, whose life- ° 
wages is death ; for separation from God, which is 
impossible everywhere but to the will that has 
voluntarily abandoned him, is death. But glad 
tidings have come to him, that God has given to us 
eternal life, and this life isin His Son. That life isin 
Christ, and you must be in Him, too, by living union 
ere it can be yours. It never flows beyond the circle 
of Christ’s Divine humanity into the narrow circle 
of the self-centred Ego. There is one step for man 
out of death into life eternal—out of self into Christ. 
The great practical question of life narrows itself 
down to this: Do you consent to let Christ be 
your life, your righteousness, your spiritual Head ? 
Strange that whilst all men practically admit and 
cordially acquiesce in the truth that the Ego is in itself 
utterly insufficient for knowledge, happiness, and 
growth, but must go continually beyond itself for 
these, to nature and to the society of its kind, yield- 
ing itself to them and taking them in turn closely 
home to itself for life, they should feel so independent 
and self-sufficient when it comes to be a question of 
accepting the gift of eternal life in Christ. Here 
comes in once more the key to many of the mysteries 
of life ; it is love to Jesus Christ which makes our 
living upon His resources, nay on Himself, no humilia- 
tion or bondage, but a joyful Divine life. 
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In Jesus Christ there is perfect provision for every 
want, and its free-flowing supply is meant by God. 
to be matter of daily, trustful experience to each 
Christian. He says: Be but frankly willing to live 
in and by Me; and, laying aside the weary struggle 
for spiritual rest, accept it from me and in me, asa 
gift given to you by God, Who so loved the world 
that He gave—meE. Your part is to say, from con- 
tinual, practical experience, “Thanks be to God for 
His unspeakable gift.” 

Is it conscience that troubles you and denies you 
rest? There is no unrest so deep but God has 
perfectly provided for it in Christ. Conscience and 
the Divine law demand perfection, and you are 
continually coming short. Look! God has provided 
a perfect righteousness; and, that it might be beyond 
the reach of change, and unsoiled like your own by 
world-stains, He has laid it up safe for you in heaven 
beside Himself, namely in Christ. The righteous- 
ness of Christ cannot be given away from Himself, 
as we May give away a garment to clothe a shivering 
outcast, so that when he goes away we see him and 
itno more. Christ’s righteousness is in Himself— 
the result of His Goel-life and death for us. He 
cannot give it away so that we may be separate from 
Him ; He wants it to be a blessed bond to draw us 
closer to Him. It is Himself, and we get it by 
getting Himself in that blissful spiritual partnership 
in which all His is ours and ours is His, 
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It is important to distinguish the work of Christ 
for us from His work in us. The latter is the result 
and ought to be the natural outcome of the former. 
The latter is never at any point perfect ; the former 
is perfect. For want of clearly perceiving this dis- 
tinction the ascetic Mystics, with all their spiritual 
depth, lived an unrestful, struggling life ; for the 
ground of their confidence and hope before God was 
rather the amount of their personal attainments 
than the work of Christ, the Surety, for them. It is 
the latter that gives perfect rest to faith. 

Christ has by one offering, the offering of Himself, 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified, or who are 
separated from the self-life and made one with Him. 
But how are they perfected? Is it by taking away 
their unwisdom, weakness, sinfulness, and so on, and 
making them in themselves wise and strong and 
sinless? No; the human factor of this mystical 
union is, in itself, still the same, with wants and 
weakness still the same; but Christ, the higher factor 
of this union, perfectly meets all wants, As matter 
of practical experience, it is in so far as the finite 
Ego sees and assumes its true position and relation- 
ship to Christ, and draws by faith on His resources, 
that the supplies come. In regard to spzretual 
strength, for example, it is vain for the Christian to 
pray for more strength in his isolated self, that he 
may feel that more power dwells in himself as its 
centre. He must come to see and acknowledge this 
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truth: As for me, my natural course, like that of all 
earthly objects when left unsupported, is to gravitate 
downward. I cannot rise heavenward of myself, 
The only power to keep my spirit soaring upward 
is Christ. I am weak as ever; but what matter? 
My higher self is omnipotent ; and whenever and so 
long as I truly say, “ I, thy weak, imperfect member, 
am Thine; my will is Thine,” the omnipotent 
resources of Christ are mine. 

In regard to the all-important quest of holiness, 
too, it is the same. The source of sanctifying power 
dwells not in the finite Ego, but in the life that flows 
continually in upon him from Christ, so long as the 
conduit of trust is kept open, and has not its flood- 
gates barred by self-sufficiency and mistrust. A 
moment's withdrawal or barring up of that tide, and 
the finite Ego will soon see once more what he is 
in his naked self. But there is no withdrawal or 
barring up of that power so long as there is trust. 
An ancient Hebrew, when he committed sin and 
was conscious of its awful effect in hiding from him 
the face of the Eternal, who can by no means clear 
the guilty ; and when he was conscious how dark 
and soul-chiiling is the shadow of God’s wrath that 
lay upon his spirit, had but one way of regaining 
light and peace and conscious cleansing. He went 
to the priest, and brought a victim that might take 
his place in the ceremonial cleansing away of sin. 
When he put his hand on the victim’s head, and saw 
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with his mind’s eye his guilt transferred to it; even 
as, with the outer eye, he saw the victim slain and 
sacrificed for sin, he went homewards with a lighter 
step and clearer conscience, But it was only to sin 
anew and contract fresh stains of guilt. That 
ceremony, shadowing spiritual truth, had to be 
gone through afresh. Only if that man could 
have stood for ever by the altar with a continuous 
series of sacrifices in progress, and heard continually 
the words of priestly absolution, would his con- 
science have been kept in a cleansed condition. 
But what Jewish law could not do, the grace of 
Christ has effected. He, our living sacrifice, is 
always available; and we can dwell for ever by 
Him under His shadow, when our imperfection and 
cuilt are met and continually cleansed. 

Our one great enemy is Self, in its self-inclusive 
and self-sufficient tendency. O how hard to get rid 
of, and how slow to die, is this Self! how quickly 
and mysteriously it revives after what appears a 
death-blow ; how stealthy and how dangerous are its 
motions! This Self is the true source and synonym 
of death and hell; as Love is for the Christian the 
source and synonym of life and heaven. For the 
individual Christian the last enemy to be completely 
destroyed is Self; and then for him shall come to 
pass the saying that is written, Death shall be 
swallowed up in victory. 


GHAPTER] XXIV: 
CONCLUSION. 


HE goal of human thought—as in its restless 

voyage of discovery in quest of truth it tacks 
about from one extreme position to another, landing 
itself in dissatisfaction and contradiction, and anon 
driven in the opposite direction—is God, and the 
equipoise of man’s nature in Him. Human intellect 
is ever restless, and without inner harmony, until 
it find rest in God. Vain for ever is it to attempt 
to build up an intellectual system which leaves the 
living One out of account; it shall stand, if it 
stand at all, as a monument of its author’s folly. 
Fatalistic Materialism absolutely, and Agnosticism 
practically, ignores God ; and many gifted intellects 
assume that in the quest of truth, the accomplish- 
ment of true work, and the production of the 
highest type of character, founded on the noblest 
culture, the question of Theism is non-essential. In 
other words, it is held in regard to truth that the 
foundation and vitalizing centre of all truth is non- 
essential. The key to all the mystery and seeming 
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contradictions in the universe is found in God ; 
and the most essential aspect or nature of anything, 
as well as its true meaning, is its relation to God. 
If there is a central unity in the universe—as the 
God-united consciousness declares—then, whatever 
truth we attain, if apprehended apart from God, is 
incomplete and partial. The key-stone of the 
arch of truth, on which all the rest depends, is 
God. 

Apart from God we cannot truly know ourselves, 
and man never reaches his true life till he finds his 
true relation to God, and assumes it by loving 
choice of will. Our one great need is to find in 
God our higher self, and let Him work through and 
by us, and let Him use us, not as blind tools, but 
as children happy in blending their wills with their 
father, and in their own small measure furthering his 
work. Apart from God we cannot rightly do our 
work. Only as we work together with God can our 
work be of enduring worth. All other work shall 
in its results be sooner or later “burnt up,” and 
swept away among other wrecks of time; but 
the work of God, wrought in part through voluntary 
finite agents, and slowly and majestically evolving 
through the lapse of ages, shall stand clearly out as 
divinely good and worthy to endure. 

There is a hollowness about human character 
that is not rooted in God and founded on living 
affinity with Him. Between a character whose 
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root-principle is self-love and one founded upon 
supreme love to God, there is all the difference 
between light and darkness, life and death. Man 
must find his highest wisdom, power, and blessedness 
in God. Any that try to make themselves so good 
as to be self-sufficient for every good purpose apart 
from God are attempting the impossible. The 
maxim of true self-development is not, “ Be yourself ; 
assert your humanity ; unfold truly what is within 
you,” in a self-centred way ; but rather, “Be your 
true self by letting God dwell in you and manifest 
Himself through you; let God assert His Divinity 
in you, and unfold His character in your finite 
being.” 

This is what the world at this day pre-eminently 
needs, viz. the life in God-—wherein man is 
re-attached in will to Him, and loses the miserable 
narrow life of the self-centred consciousness, and 
gains true freedom, knowledge, and blessedness. 

What a world it is! What a scene of conflict 
and contention of wills, of aspiration and grasping 
after happiness! What degradation and foul wrongs 
does the sun rise upon each morning, as he spreads 
a wave of light and life round this terrestrial sphere 
in his glorious progress! There is one cure for all 
earth’s ills, tried by multitudes and found sufficient : 
“Be still, and know that I am God.” O weary, 
aching hearts! be still, and know that you shall ever 
be poor and empty till, like the weary-winged dove, 
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you return to the ark whence you came, and be 
admitted within by the true Rest-giver ! 

Restless, struggling, self-centred wills seeking to 
make your own selfish law the law of the universe, 
and practically regarding, as Fenelon has said, a 
little atom as if it were the universe,—be still ; cease 
from your vain endeavours, and know that One will 
is supreme in the universe, and all other wills that 
run counter to it must succumb and be put out of 
the way. Burdened consciences seeking to make 
peace for yourselves with God, be still, and know 
that He has created a righteousness which is offered 
freely and is had for the receiving. 

This is what we long for and -hope to see: that 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ may be set up on earth 
in men’s spirits, with a depth and reality and to an 
extent hitherto unknown. Blessed are they who 
are, in their measure, helping it forward! Our own 
country has a high and peculiar mission among the 
nations. Oh that she might rise to the true dignity 
of her position, and gird herself for her God-given 
task, undistracted by lower ends, conserving her 
strength not in order to a bubble-reputation as a 
great military power, but to do the carrying-trade of 
the Most High to a vast part of the habitable globe; 
and to be foremost in the great task of colonizing, 
civilizing, and Christianizing the world. Well may 
we ask at the present hour, “Stands England 
where it did?” There are breakers ahead, and 
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never more did she need rulers and helmsmen of 
the state that can play the men—men of God. 
Amid the approaching perils, the greatest danger is 
that she should blindly stumble into the slough of 
luxury and vice. It shall be so unless she realizes 
the truth that she was put in a position of eminent 
trust, not for her own honour and pleasure, or that she 
might exalt herself like the vainglorious king whose 
pride went before a most miserable fall, who said, 
“Ts not this great Babylon that I have built for the 
seat of my kingdom, by the might of my power 
and for the honour of my majesty?” Our best hope 
for England is not that she should escape sad storms 
of trial whose clouds are rising here and there on 
her horizon, but that she may not lose her faith in 
God, and may come out of her trials purified. With 
the eye of wistful hope, through the clouds and 
the tempests, methinks I see a powerful regenerated 
England rising by the might of heavenly grace out 
of the mire of vice and vainglory, conscious of a 
renewed commission from on high, and glorying only 
in Him who gave it. No brighter forms of self- 
sacrificing valour have been shown than by the best 
type of English character; and there is hope for 
herself and the world, when we see how much of it 
has of recent years been consecrated to the noblest 
cause. 

Scotland! every rood of whose heathy hills is 
dear to thy sons scattered throughout the world, thy 
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deepest and holiest memories centre round the 
struggles for Christ’s crown. The true greatness of 
that small nation commences from the time when 
Jesus Christ was enthroned as king in so many 
Scottish hearts, many of whom were loyal to the 
death for Him. Nothing has stirred the perfervid 
Scottish heart to the depths so much as _ personal 
attachment to the cause of Jesus Christ, when that 
cause was threatened with loss. May her sons, “ for 
valour long renowned,” maintain heart-loyalty to 
Him, so that the latter pages of her history may not 
belie the great traditions of the past. 

The warm-hearted children of Erin, with so many 
bright and brave qualities, have no less need of the 
same great remedy for their deepest woes and 
necessities. The present contention of many in the 
green isle is for Home-rule. Alas that the bonds 
of brotherhood between three nations, whose destiny 
Providence has linked inseparably together, should 
have been so ill cemented as to make that question 
so full of elements’ of danger to each of them now! 
Home-rule of the right and deepest kind is man’s 
great want: the rule of the true law of our nature 
—the law of God in the heart ; and until that is 
established in each individual through Jesus Christ, 
no external or political remedy will truly avail. 

America! to whom, next to our own country, many 
of us turn with the deepest interest, esteeming her 
rather as part of ourselves than an alien country, for 
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we gave some of our most finely sifted wheat for 
the planting of that nation ; though our vision can- 
not penetrate the clouds which enwrap the coming 
years, yet we see how much the world’s future shall 
depend upon her! Of what a mighty Armageddon 
of creeds and races her soil is the platform! The 
world is astounded at the sight of the rapid develop- 
ment of her vast God-given resources and her yearly 
increasing number of Anglo-Saxonized men, which 
shall ere long give her the foremost place materially 
among the nations. May she learn to give the 
glory to Him to whom it is due, for it is not 
the enterprise of her sons, who have the energy and 
hcpe of youth upon them; it is not their own 
superior merit, but a remarkable dispensation of 
Providence, that has put them in this position of 
rapidly-approaching pre-eminence. In brief, the 
world’s great need is to recognize and assume its 
rightful, Theocentric position. 

And now by way of briefest recapitulation. We 
have seen how man is not self-sufficient for happiness, 
holiness, truth. Even for conscious life at first he 
needed to go beyond his isolated self, and to seek 
himself in living union with nature and others of his 
kind. Man’s very constitution shows that he lives 
not for himself alone, and that altruism, not selfish- 
ness, is the law of his being. And yet his true Other 
is not found in the finite. The deepest need of his 
nature is still unmet ; and till that want is supplied, 
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true rest and harmony does not exist in his being. 
This want is most clearly manifest in the unrest of 
will and conscience; and because man’s deepest 
knowledge is knowledge by affinity, and because the 
centre of spiritual affinity lies in will, and since with 
many their will is deflected from its lodestar and 
self-centred, they have not the capacity of knowing 
God in a living way ; in other words, of receiving 
the revelation of God. The life of union to God is 
the only blessed and worthy life. Man’s self-centred 
nature, fallen below its true level, cannot rise of itself 
into this life in God; it needs a new Divine power— 
the power that has been brought into the world by 
Jesus Christ, and which is communicated to believers 
on Him through credible records of His life and 
teaching. 


This record of endeavours after the truth in which 
the human spirit rests and lives, which has led up to 
the living One, began amid local colouring, whereby 
it was sought to come the better into contact with 
nature and reality; and thus, too, it may end; 
but it is at a point higher up, nearer the summit of 
. those mountains described at the beginning as seen 
from afar. Here on this mountain-shelf the rays of 
the setting sun, as he lingers above the village before 
setting over the still pine-clad heights, have trans- 
figured the spot to a paradise. A peaceful murmur 
pervades the hamlet, the smoke from each chalet, 
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like columns of evening incense, ascends slow and 
straight up towards heaven. The dreamy tinkle of 
cow-bells floats down from the neighbouring heights. 
The purple of the Savoy Alps beyond the valley 
has deepened; and the white glaciers of Mont 
Blanc have caught the evening-red. Looking sun- 
wards through vistas of the semi-transparent emerald 
leaves of the wild vine that girdles this veranda, one 
can see clouds of insects drifting, sifting, and gyrating 
in the sunshine. Here and there, seen against the 
dark pine-shadows of the western heights, they are 
gathered into nebulous masses, like patches of drift- 
ing smoke, only that each individual particle of the 
mass is dancing and revolving in its own individual 
course. Sometimes a belated bee, passing homewards 
from the thymy hills above the pines, draws a line 
of fire athwart this scene of transient enjoyment. 
Happy living things! this for you is doubtless the 
height of bliss—to be illumined for a few bright 
hours of existence by the radiant source of physical 
light and warmth and life, to receive and to manifest, 
as sunlit atoms, some of the glory of the sun. Such, 
too, is the highest felicity of the intelligent creature ; 
to be as a sunlit atom irradiated and transfigured by - 
that Sun whose light is the truth, whose warmth is 
love, and who bears in His wings healing for all the 
woes of our nature; that sun which will never set 
to those who have risen with Christ ; which never 
has set except behind the clouds which rise from 
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within the God-forsaking self. Reader! may you, 
ere the night comes, find your true position towards 
that sun through Jesus Christ, who alone makes it 
possible ; and may you be found standing in your 
own lot now—your God-assigned lot—where alone 
rest, and happiness, and freedom dwell; so then that 
sentence shall be rightly yours,— 

“Go thou thy way till the end be: and thou shalt 
rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” 
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